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THE DEBATE ON MARITIME CAPTURE. 


T is very rarely, and always with considerable diffidence and mis- 
I trust, that we find ourselves entertaining opinions at variance 
with those of the Secretary for War; since that right honourable 
gentleman, though not a sanguine or an enterprising statesman, is a 
most logical, unprejudiced, and sagacious thinker. He sees into the 
heart of questions as deeply and as keenly as is natural to those who 
have powerful intellects to guide them, and no passions to mislead 
them. Hence when we found him opposing the proposal to exempt 
the merchant ships of belligerents from capture on the open seas, we 
began to fancy that the question might not be as simple, nor the 
decision as obvious and irrefragable, as we had hitherto believed. But 
when we noticed that his criticism was almost exclusively directed 
to the indefinite and inconvenient form in which Mr. Horsfall had 
clothed his doctrine, and that his arguments were levelled not against 
the principle at issue, but against some fallacious and vulnerable 
pleas which had been brought forward in support of that principle, 
we were reassured, and felt satisfied that Sir G. C. Lewis was. ad- 
vocating the opinions of his colleagues rather than his own, and was 
atixious rather for a fuller and longer ventilation of the matter, than 
for an adverse decision upon it. He was speaking, we cannot help 
concluding, ministerially, not professionally—as a loyal member of 
Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet, not as a jurist or a statesman, 

The debate of Monday night was a singular one in every point of 
view. The proposal to follow out and complete the principles of the 
famous Declaration of Paris by exempting the commerce of belli- 
gerents from capture under their own as well as under a neutral flag, 
came originally from a Tory who sits behind Mr. Disraeli. Members 
tose to defend it earnestly and enthusiastically, or hesitatingly and as 
an unavoidable though somewhat unwelcome inference, in all parts of 
the House. Mr. Cave, from behind Mr. Walpole, Mr. Leveson 
Gower, Lord Harry Vane, and Mr. Charles Buxton from behind 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Bright and Mr. Lindsay from below the gang- 
way (Mr. Cobden, unfortunately, was unable to open the debate from 
indisposition), one after another rose to press the plea with the most 
cogent arguments and the most unanswerable facts. Sir Stafford 
Northeote, Lord Derby’s expectant Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
2 Wp Lord Palmerston’s actual chairman of committes, stated 
= Mee @ case of the mover with unusual lucidity and force ; while 
Bins Stiga one rose to echo and back up the Premier’s hasty 
mm 4 of “political suicide” were Mr. Newdegate and 
Slateies nck, the two shallowest and narrowest Protectionists 
ore ms Sy the House, and two lawyers on the Treasury bench, 
sheep's rE y no one will dispute, but who scarcely know a bag of 
eon hips from a bag of cotton wool, and whose speeches dis- 
‘ona <e of all their legal caution and acuteness, a singular 
ob tas of the facts and the dimensions of commercial operations 

present day, 

wre remarkable feature of the discussion was that the advo- 
ting into ets pressed their points, home, and, without devia- 
we on amation, repeatedly placed the question before the 
denial of r a manner that it seemed impossible to escape either a 
especially oa premises or a surrender at discretion. Mr. Buxton, 
othe ke “ad this with admirable terseness. Their adversaries, 
and, carefully avoided coming to close quarters, gave 

'o mysterious warnings, and indulged in vague and jet 












trap phrases,—feeling, apparently, by a sort of instinct, that thougl 
logic was against them, the prevalent sentiment of the country was 
still with them. It was particularly worthy of notice, also, that 
whenever the supporters of the capture of private property by sea 
did really: endeavour to grapple with the question, and to describe 
how the surrender of that belligerent right would cripple us in future 
wars, every blow they struck hit hard against the Declaration of 
Paris, which Lord Palmerston defends, before it could reach Mr. 
Horsfall’s proposal, which Lord Palmerston denounces. But the 
most damaging argumentum ad hominem was a speech made by the 
Premier at Liverpool, five years ago in which he not only zealously 
defended the Declaration of Paris exempting enemy’s goods in neutral 
ships from interference, but contended for the very same proposal, and 
used the very same words as Mr. Horsfall and Mr. Bright, 

“T cannot help thinking [he said] that these relaxations of former 
doctrines, which were established at the beginning of the war, which 
were practised during the war, and which have since been ratified by 
formal engagements, may perhaps be still further extended ; that in 


-the course of time the principles of war which are applied to hostili- 


ties by land may be extended, without exception, to hostilities by sea ; 
and that private property shall no longer be exposed to aggression on 
either side.” 

The Lord Advocate made an attempt to show that the Premier 
had not meant what he said ; but Lord Palmerston himself was both 
wiser, honester, and bolder. He saw there was no explanation 
possible ; so he plainly avowed that he had said so, that he had 
thouglit so, but that he had spoken without reflection, and that on 
further consideration he had entirely changed his opinion. It was 
the only line of retreat open to him, no doubt ; but it was a daring 
one even for so dauntless and skilful a gladiator, since he had to 
declare no less than this: that in 1857, he was only seventy-three 
years of age, and being young and inexperienced—having only been 
Secretary at War for twenty years (six of which were years of Napo- 
leonic war), Foreign Secretary for fourteen years, and Prime Minister 
for two or three,—having, in fact, been a ruler of this country for 
only about forty years of his life—he had never had time maturely to 
consider the question ; but that now, being nearly seventy-eight, and 
having had five years more of practice and reflection, he has seen the 
errors of his unripe youth, and has made up his mind to recant 
them, as a candid and repentant sinner should. 

Having thus characteristically cleared his bosom of its perilous 
stuff, and announced his arrival at years of discretion, we are bound 
to say that he brought forward almost the only argument possessing 
any novelty and primd facie force which was adduced on his side 
during the whole evening. “If,” he pleaded, “ you allow the enemy’s 
ships and cargoes to pass free on the high seas, you allow their sailors 
to pass free as well ; and these sailors go home to man their ships of 
war, and so swell the strength of the navy you have to fight with.” 
The argument, no doubt, is good as far as it goes ; but its real weight 
disappears as we look at it more closely,—for, if you maintain your 
old practice of capturing the enemy’s merchant-ships, for the retention 
of which the noble lord so stoutly contends, and if we are, and con- 
tinue to be, preponderant at sea, as no doubt we shall, one of two 
results will obviously ensue on the breaking out of awar. Either 
the enemy’s commerce will be carried on in the same ships, sold to 
neutrals and sailing under a neutral flag, in which case they and their 
and cargoes will be safe from capture under the Declaration 
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of Paris ; or, the enemy’s commerce will be carried on entirely by the 
regular ships and crews of some neutral nation, and the mercantile 
marine of your antagonist, not daring to put to sea and encounter 
our overwhelming power, will remain quietly in port, and all the 
sailors now engaged in it will be available for, and will crowd into, 
the ships of war. If you wish really to cripple your enemy’s means 
of finding sailors to man his war navy, you must let those sailors 
pursue their usual avocations. They will be at least as effectually 
kept from fighting against you if they are trading to all the ports of 
the world as if they were shut up in your prisons, and far more of 
them will be 80 employed. The cases may be made clear in a single 
sentence. In consequence of our unquestionable supremacy at sea, 
every nation with which we are at war, will carry on its commerce 
under a neutral flag, if we refuse it the permission now sought to 
carry it on securely under its own. There will, therefore, be no belli- 
gerent ships at sea to capture ; the sailors who would have formed 
their crews will, if they do not take service with neutrals, remain 
safe in port, ready for Government crimps to enlist. Lord Palmerston’s 
notable hope, therefore, of weakening the enemy’s navy by capturing 
their seamen will result inevitably in actually driving these seamen 
into that navy, as the only resource left to them. By driving them 
from the ships of commerce you drive them into the ships of war. 

An attempt was made by the opponents of the motion to confound 
the right of blockading the enemy’s ports with the right of capturing 
the enemy's commercial ships on the high seas, and to represent that 
the former practice could not be consistently retained if the latter 
practice was alandoned, The supporters of the motion, however, 
had wisely kept the two matters wholly distinct ; and properly so, 
for they have not the slightest necessary connection with each other,— 
as will be seen by every one as the question becomes more thoroughly 
discussed, and as indeed may be made obvious in a very few words. 
“ You propose,” said some of the hostile speakers, “to exempt the 
private property of the subjects of the belligerent power at sea from 
capture or interference. What can be a greater interference with 
private property at sea than to prevent its entering the port it is 
bound for, or to seize and confiscate it if it attempts to enter?” 
Very true. But we have not the faintest intention of protecting 
belligerent property at sea, if it endeavours to commit a belligerent 
act—which running a blockade indisputably is. We contend for 
the right of blockade in all its rigour. It is indispensable to 
efficient warfare. It is as indisputable and as obviously natural and 
irrefragable a right of belligerents as the right of siege. The right 
of blockade is not at issue: no one seriously dreams of any 
thing so Quixotic as trying to persuade any great mari- 
time power—least of all the greatest maritime power in 
the world—to renounce it. And when Mr. Disraeli says that he 
does not see how you are to forego the right of capturing the 
enemy's peaceful ships and cargoes at sea, and yet retain the right of 
capturing them when endeavouring to enter a blockaded port, we 
need condescend to no other answer than to ask in return—“ How 
do you retain the right of capturing neutral ships trying to run a 
blockade, when you never had the right of capturing them at open 
sea, if carrying neutral cargoes; and when, by the declaration of 
Paris, you abandoned the right of capturing them at open sea, even 
if carrying enemy’s goods? You cannot now touch your foe’s private 
property on the high seas, if surmounted by one piece of bunting : 
all that is proposed is, that it shall enjoy the same exemption if 
surmounted by a different piece of bunting. But you seize it now, 
and will always be entitled to seize it, and will have no difficulty, 
logical or practical, in seizing it, under whatever flag, or belonging 
to whatever owner, or consisting of whatever cargo, if it attempts to 
enter a port at the mouth of which you have established an effective 
blockade. We scarcely think sq futile and fallacious an argument 
will be hazarded, even by the leader of the Opposition, in the next 
debate upon the subject. 

So much for the Parliamentary Debate on Maritime Capture : the 
rights of the question itself we will expound tersely and plainly in 
our next number, 








CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN EUROPE. 


ONSTITUTIONAL Government is once more on its trial in 
C Europe. The principles, at least, of political liberty and 
popular freedom are once more to have a chance. Looking back at 
the history of Continental Europe there is, perhaps, not to be found 
an epoch at which the cause of free government may be said to have 
generally had a fairer prospect. In the century preceding the out- 
break of the French Revolution the great and consolidated despot- 


isms of the Continent had forbidden the idea of an imitation of 


what were regarded as the insular peculiarities of the rude and 
uncivilised English people. The sturdy Dutch had erected, it is 
true, a nominal republic, but their Government was, in fact, rather 
more a dominant aristocracy than a constitutional polity. And the 
Statholder, when he assumed the English crown, found an English 
Parliament under the Act of Settlement a more difficult material 
to mould than the titular democracy over which he had exercised 
un easier sway. Then came the great deluge ushered in by the fair 
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and delusive dawn of the “civilizing principles of ’89,” ang the 
preachings and prophesyings of what Mr. Carlyle calls the « pink 
philanthropists.” Before the raging blast of an avenging dem< 


toppled down the rotten systems which had grown hoary Without 
reverence and hateful without strength, But the spirit of revo, 


lution proved then, as it has ever done, a devastating curse and 
not a fertilizing influence. There is but one weed which can gry 
out of the bitter ashes which strew the crater of that extinet Voleano 
—that is, the indigenous growth of military despotism. This plant it 
is true, throve with unexampled vigour, and the branches of re 
gigantic stem cast its baleful shadow over half mankind  [j,, 
English liberty has been able to survive the terrible influences of ¢}, 
universal reaction from revolutionary principles, is & political mirgc), 
which will strike thoughtful minds as a fact more smgular and more 
admirable even than her physical resistance to the arms of the grea 
military tyranny of Napoleon. For the one as for the other safety 
she was indebted, no doubt, in a great degree, to that naval Supe. 
riority which assured to her territorial independence. But above qj} 
and beyond all, she owed it to the political education of her people 
which had made the nation proof against the seductions of reyolutioy 
and the panics of reaction. 


With the fall of Napoleon there came another era, which gave at las 
spatium requiemque to Europe. The apostolical succession of despotic 
prescription had been broken through ; the anarchial doctrines of 
democracy were universally discredited ; and the fear of military 
domination was relieved by the universal satiety of war, and the 
general demand for tranquillity and repose. The sanguine and the 
credulous optimists, who perhaps happily for our race formed the 
majority of mankind, might have fairly hoped that a_ political 
millennium was at hand. This is not the place nor the occasion 
to discuss the causes of the failure of the reconstruction of the 
European system. It is enough almost to say, that it was a 
systematic reconstruction to account for its failure, and for the 
disappointment of those who had placed their faith in it. You may 
force the mushroom growth of a spurious democracy, or the spawn of 
a short-lived despotism in the artificial hot-beds of accumulated 
corruption. But the plant of freedom can be fostered only by the 
slow and insensible growth in a congenial soil, where it flourishes 
without art and waxes without rule, crescit occulto velut arbor evo. 
It must come as it came in England, not out of the pigeon-holes of a 
constitution-mongering abbé, nor out of the acts of a solemn diplo- 
matic conclave ; but by the unmethodical development which the 
instinct of freedom receives under the discipline of experience. 


It is good to call these things to mind as we cast our eyes over the 
present political chart of Europe. Some men, according to their 
several temperaments, will rejoice with a sanguine credulity, little 
restrained by the history of the past, over the prospect of renascent 
freedom. Others, with a scepticism not more rational for all its 
affectation of sagacity and prudence, will refuse to believe even in the 
good which it sees, or in the better which may be fairly hoped. The 
truth as usual lies between the two extremes. Political faith in the 
ultimate victory of freedom will find in the existing aspect of Europe 
materials for a solid confidence. And political charity may cover 
with the mantle of a wise forbearance a multiude of errors, pas, 
present, and doubtless yet to come. It is by an accurate appreciation 
of the trials by which we have ourselves arrived at the blessings Wt 
enjoy, by a true understanding of the slow and apparently accidental 
growth of the freedom we have attained, that we shall best learn to vie¥ 
with hopefulness the prospects to treat with allowance the shortcomug 
and to cheer with sympathy the struggles of those who are yet in tle 
first stage of the race which ourselves have already run. There are D0 
wanting in this country a sect of Judaizing disciples of the gospel 0 
freedom, men who profess the principles of liberty, and who are really 
proud of its profession, and would be sincerely reluctant © 
abandon its practice and enjoyment. But these men regi 
it not asa principle in which “all nations of the earth are le 
blessed,” but as a sort of special dispensation which is confined 
the English race as the heritage of a peculiar people. It is ¢x™ 
ordinary to remark the prevalence in the various classes of Engl 
society of a sentiment characterised by all the shallowness - 
insolence which is the natural offspring of ignorance and watt ® 
reflection. There really does seem to exist among politicians of ws 
for want of a more generic classification, we may call the Malmesbu 
school, a sort of feeling with respect to foreign nations in regard oft . 
incurable incapacity for free institutions, very similar to that na 
tained in America of the negro race. This cynical disbelief 12 4 
practicability of free institutions out of the four corners of the Brits . 
isles may seldom be openly avowed, but it does, nevertheless 
underlie the whole views which a large section of the commut't a 
disposed to take of foreign politics. With these men any oe 
the cause of freedom is regarded with a sort of sceptical dislike, al 
any failure of an experiment in the direction of liberty wih 
with scornful approbation. Yet, after all, the tide of huma?! 
as Macaulay has pointed out, in a true and beautiful image, * ‘i 
successive waves of the advancing sea, each billow as it breaks © 
beach has a certain reflux which carries back its waters ; >! 


it, on 
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whole, and at certain distances of time, it is easy to observe that the 
arch is altogether onwards and that the line of progress is being 
rpetually carried forward, a 
It is in a hopeful spirit that, for our part, we are willing to regard 
sent prospects of free institutions on the Continent. The 
the present prosper ‘ et 
unhappy and almost accidental revolution of 1848, with its unreason- 
able violence and inexplicable follies, seemed to have thrown back 
for an indefinite period the cause of national freedom. But by slow 
degrees, the mischief has been gradually repaired. Men, as they 
become less frightened, become more capable of reason ; and the 
disciples of reaction find the bugbear of the red republic a less potent 
instrument of repression and terrorism. Even France, which since 
the great cataclysm of ’93 has been afflicted with a political ague, 
which casts it now into hot and now into a cold fit of alternate 
political fever, affords a hope of real, because of slow and gradual, 
recovery. Public opinion seems again about to assert its influence, 
and the tyranny of a pure military despotism is step by step break- 
ing down under the necessities of a goverment which finds itself unable 
to dispense altogether with popular support. When France leads 
the way, Europe has never been slow to follow. The condition of 
Austria cannot, indeed, be said to be hopeful, but her very disasters 
make it impossible that she should long maintain that attitude of 
ssive and stolid resistance which has so long made her the wet 
blanket of European politics. In some form or other the govern- 
ment of Vienna must reform its principles of action, or the Austrian 
empire will infallibly cease to exist. Prussia, indeed, has fairer 
chances, and there is nothing wanting to assure her welfare 
but a little more disposition and capacity on the part of 
those who have the conduct of her affairs to appreciate and 
practise the principles of the institutions she already enjoys. 

Russia, it is true, stands aloof in a position of semi-barbarous 
isolation. But it will be long before she recovers from the effects of the 
Crimean war, and from the exhaustion of that military strength which 
alone gave her a place and a voice in the European community. Yet 
here even the unusual accents of liberty are beginning to be heard, 
and the great experiment of emancipation is already in progress. 
Portugal and Spain are not without representative institutions, and the 
rejuvenescence of the worn-out monarchy of the Escurial is one of 
the most remarkable and important events of modern politics. To 
England who has no interest more obvious than the counterpoise of 
power in Europe, the re-establishment of another independent govern- 
ment in Europe capable of resisting the over-shadowing domination of 
France, is a matter of no small moment. But, after all, the great arena 
in which the battle of free institutions is to be fought out is the 
Italian Parliament. It is impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of the results of this great and critical experiment: on its 
success or failure, it may be confidently affirmed, will rest the poli- 
tical fortunes of Europe for half a century. It is easy enough to see, 
from some of the interpellations which have recently taken place in the 
House of Lords, that there is a political section in this country who 
would view its miscarriage with a secret satisfaction. Every mis- 
take which is made, every error which is committed, is carefully 
treasured up and loudly proclaimed ; its excesses are deplored and 
its merits depreciated. pur se nuove. If it should fail, more 
than we see any reason to expect, or fall short of that success 
which we not only hope but predict for it, still we shall refuse to 
despair of the cause which it represents. That it should have ex- 
isted, is in itself a triumph ; for the memory of liberties once asserted, 
even when they have perished, is like the decaying vegetation of an 
ancient forest, which perpetuates a soil from which new life springs 
nto existence. It is not a single miscarriage which can finally ruin 
—- Pop: and with all the drawbacks which may be confessed, it 
| ws 0 us that there is a real and solid advance in the whole tenour 
* continental politics towards that consummation which can alone 
‘gage the sympathy of English opinion. 


m 








THE KE-REVISED CODE. 

HERE is no doubt that the majority of members in the House 
i ae would have been well contented to leave the 
ini aes peng: system of Education untouched. Some sixteen 
of Bie ae bed gree: established by the persevering enthusiasm 
Pree Pace Ay Shuttleworth, supported by the influence of Lord 
holy: ea’ a exten the violent opposition of almost every religious 
resulte on oe atever may be its defects, it has not only produced 
actually = a to any other Government system in existence, but it 
OY Fears “ ate amongst its most vigorous champions those whoa 
lain “down Meme its devoted enemies. The lion and lamb have 
Shuttleworth er; the Bishop of Oxford and Sir James Kay 
true that the an found combating on the same side. It is certainly 
efeets in th oyal Commissioners in their report pointed out certain 
¢ mode of administering the parliamentary grant in aid 








educati : 
remedies, 7 — suggested what seemed to them appropriate 
OP 0 gee ut it is 
, ical 
about to be me 


equally true that they bore conclusive testimony | 
; rits of the present system, and that the changes | 
introduced by the new Code bear the faintest resemblance | 








to those which the Commissioners proposed. If, indeed, Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr. Lowe, whilst leaving the main principles of the system 
untouched, had contented themselves by making such minor altera- 
tions as would practically have diminished the public aid to rich 
districts, and increased the public aid to poor and neglected 
districts, there would have been little difficulty in carrying 
such alterations into practical effect. But in truth the revised code 
alters the fundamental principles upon which the present system is 
based, and while the whole amount of the parliamentary grant will 
probably be diminished, the evils which it was important to remedy 
will rather be aggravated than modified. The calculations upon which 
the probable amount of future aid rests are so vague, that it is diffi- 
cult to predict whether the best schools will win or lose by this 
change ; but as no aid will be granted except where a Govern- 
ment teacher is employed, and except where a certain number 
of children are produced capable of passing an examination, the stan- 
dard of which is fixed and common to all districts, it is clear that the 
new system will press with extreme severity on the poor and less 
civilized parts of the country. Moreover, as the new system will 
not tend to curtail extravagant grants, or to furnish aid where it is 
now wanted, so neither will it materially diminish the complexity 
incident to central administration. At all events, it is contended, and 
with reason, that the complexity complained of might easily have 
been remedied by a few alterations in Downing-street, without mate- 
rially altering the principles upon which the present system rests. 


It is, above all, essential to ascertain precisely the defects which 
are alleged to be incident to the present system. Is there any 
evidence to prove that the present system does require a radical 
reform? It is, indeed, roundly asserted, that the schoolmasters 
who are paid by Government neglect their duty, so that the boys 
and girls in their schools are not taught the simplest elements of 
knowledge. The public, it is said, pay to have the children of the 
poor taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. The children are not 
taught, therefore the public spend their money in vain. The proof 
of this startling assertion rests upon the report of the Education 
Comm issioners ; but it would be difficult to point out any passage 
which can bear any such construction. It is true that the 
Commissioners, quoting an extract from the report of Inspector 
Norris, assert, that of all the children who pass through the inspected 
schools, only a fourth reach the first class, and therefore this fourth 
receives a fair elementary education. But so far are they from 
asserting that this fact proves the failure of the system, that they 
are at great pains to deny any such inference ; on the contrary, they 
distinctly assert, that “the inspected schools give an excellent educa- 
tion to an important minority,” and indorse the statement made by 
one gentleman, that “they achieve the maximum success possible 
under the present conditions of attendance.” And the truth is, that 
in order to ascertain the merit or demerit of schoolmasters, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to take into account the material with which they 
have to deal. To apply the same test to the school-children in a rural 
as in a town district—in a parish where education has long been 
established as in a parish where no school has existed, is consistent 
neither with common sense nor with justice. In like manner it 
would be most unfair to apply the same test in order to ascertain the 
merit of two masters, one of whom has to instruct children in the 
upper circles of society, who remain ‘continuously until the age of 
twelve or thirteen, and the other of whom has undertaken the task 
of instructing children in the lower ranks of society, who are not only 
fitful in their attendance, but are almost entirely dependant upon the 
master for all the knowledge which they possess. 


Making every reasonable allowance, then, what is the real condi- 
tion of the schools inspected by Government? In arguing this 
question it must be distinctly understood that the necessity of some 
State aid is supposed to be granted. Neither the Government nor 
the majority of the public accept the voluntary theory. They recog- 
nize the propriety of State aid ; and the only question is whether 
the State aid which has hitherto been afforded has produced the 
results which might fairly have been expected. 

Now it is distinctly stated that of all the children who pass 
through the inspected schools, only a fourth, or 25 per cent., ever 
reach the highest class, and therefore can by possibility attain the 
standard of a fair elementary education. It is admitted that the 
attendance of most of the children who go to school does not exceed 
four years, and that the great majority of them do not remain 
beyond ten years of age. In confirmation of this, it may be stated 
that in the inspected schools about 70 per cent. of the children are 
under ten years of age. If, therefore, over 70 per cent. of the childrer. 
who pass through the inspected schools leave at ten,—an age at which it 
it is vain to expect that, as a general rule, any literary instruction 
can produce any permanent effect,—and if it be true that out of 
the whole number who pass through the inspected schools 25 per 
cent. do obtain a fair elementary education, it is difficult to under- 
stand upon what principle it can be said that the system which has 
produced this result is in any respect a failure. On the contrary, 
considering the class of children for whose benefit the system was 
invented, and the moral effects upon the population, to which the 
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Commissioners bear the amplest testimony, it should rather seem 


that the results which it has produced demonstrate its remarkable | tunes depend on the strictest adherence on the part of nations to the 


success. To state the argument in another form: it appears from 
the statistics collected by the Education Commissioners that the 
great majority of the children in the inspected schools have been 
either so neglected in their early youth, or leave school at so early an 
age, that they cannot by possibility reach the first class, and, therefore, 
cannot acquire such an amount of knowledge as will permanently 
remain with them. It is, no doubt, to be regretted that such should 
be the condition of the lower classes in this country ; but to make 
the schoolmasters responsible for their defects and to expect them to 
supply a remedy is to make them responsible for defects which are 
inevitable, because they arise from the nature of things. In short, 
if any one will take the trouble to consult the tables which are con- 
tained in page 171 of the Education Commissioners’ Report, he will 
come to the conclusion that if 25 per cent. of the children 
who pass through inspected schools really attain a fair elemen- 
tary education, the present educational system of the Privy Couucil 
is very far from being unsuccessful. Nevertheless, it is clear from 
the speeches of Mr. Lowe in the House of Commons, and from the 
arguments of those who supported his views, that this alleged failure 
is the chief ground upon which the changes proposed by the revised 
code are advocated. Take away this foundation and the whole revo- 
lutionary superstructure falls. 

There are, no doubt, numerous minor changes which may advan- 
tageously be made in order to diminish the complications of the 
central office.| Thus instead of paying each master and each pupil- 
teacher or apprentice by a separate post-office order, the whole amount 
earned by each school ought to be sent to the managers of the school 
and distributed by them. Moreover, it might be both economical and 
convenient that the capitation grant, instead of being distributed 
according to the attendance of the scholars, should for,the future be 
earned by their proficiency, as tested by an individual examination. 
So far the Government might apportion their aid according to results, 
according to the amount of knowledge displayed by the pupils in the 
public schools. Such aid as this might be regarded in the light of a 
prize given for results. But, besides this, there ought to be a certain 
sum of money appropriated by the Government to maintain the 
school in a state of efficiency. The Government, if it aids at all, 
must aid those who establish schools in neglected districts, must 
furnish the means of employing masters and mistresses who shall, as 
it were, introduce education amongst populations which are now 
supplied with it imperfectly, or not at all. 

It is no exaggeration to say that if every district in this country 
were supplied with schools and schoolmasters in a degree equal to the 
most favoured districts, Government aid might possibly be altogether 
withdrawn. The unfortunate thing is that in some districts there is 
a plethora of educational means. In other districts there is a dearth 
of such means. The proper remedy is to fix upon a maximum of 
Government aid, so that no district shall derive excessive advantages, 
and to devise some means by which the poorer and neglected districts 
may be enabled to obtain the benefit of experienced masters. To 
adopt the principle of the Revised Code, or, in other words, to pay 
only for results achieved, is to ignore this principle, and to assist 
those who stand least in need of assistance. Accordingly, Mr. Wal- 
pole, in his first resolution, declares “ that it is inexpedient that the 
whole amount of Parliamentary aid should depend upon individual 
examination of the children.” If this resolution be carried, the fate 
of the Revised Code is sealed. According to the existing system, 
the whole of the Parliamentary aid is now granted in three ways,— 
to the master or mistress, according to his or her certificate ; to the 
pupil-teacher, according to his years’ service ; and by way of capitation 
according to the attendance of the children. This scheme, according 
to Mr. Lowe’s proposal, is to be swept away, and to be replaced by a 
sum which must be earned by the production of a certain number of 
children capable of reading, writing, and cyphering, according to a 
certain standard. Children, under the age of six, are exempt from 
this ordeal ; but still, if Mr. Walpole carries his first resolution, the 
principle of the Revised Code is lost, and it is understood that the 
new code itself must be abandoned. 








BARON BRENIER AND ITALY. 


HE embassies of Europe will not easily forgive the Italians. 
There is a tone of injured dignity which most diplomatists 
employ, when treating of Piedmont and her annexations, which 
speaks volumes. Sir James Hudson is an admirable exception to the 
rule: he has uniformly played the part of Italy's well wisher and 
friend. Other European ambassadors usually talk of the revival of 
Italian nationality with the mortified air and manner that well-bred 
physicians assume at the news of a cure by homeopathy. The conduct 
of Italians they cannot but feel has been extvemely unprofessional. 
Italy has become a great country without the intervention or the aid 
of protocols, and in the direct teeth of all the doctors who had kindly 
taken her case in hand. What is to become of science if her pro- 
fessors are to be thus slighted with impunity? Noblemen whose lives | 
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i _ 
have been spent in the atmosphere of foreign courts, and whose for ye 
‘ ad 
laws of etiquette, are indignant at the notion that it is possible ¢, gro! 
dispense with their services. A forensic enthusiast a few weeks the 
declared that trial by jury was of Divine origin, so impossible was: mot 
to conceive of such a system having emanated from human Wisdom for 
only. According to the opinion of the diplomatic world red-tape ; the 
probably of Divine origin also. No good can possibly come of the 
ill-regulated actions of a people which emancipates itself by fling: plan 
diplomacy to the winds. Such conduct is flying in the ogg woul 
Providence, and leads to the appearance on the stage of th, ques 
monstrous creation, the fait accompli, which is nothing more than 4 be fr 
Satanic invention for disturbing the repose of ambassadors ap the ¢ 
secretaries of legation. wet 
Baron Brenier, who is a wiser man than his English counte = 
Lord Normanby, and at bottom loves liberty well enough, gives ,, a : 
the benefit of this feeling in the latest Paris pamphlet of the day bos 
It is a melancholy thing to think how many cultivated minds j, * : 
France have sided against the recent Italian movement. YM, 4, a 
Lamartine, M. Guizot, and M. Villemain are types of a large clay ; % 
They are not ultramontanists, and have not the excuse of M, Mop. ret t 
talembert. But they are sentimentalists and politicians of the ojj jong 
school. They think it a dreadful thing that Milan and Tuseaay be Tia 
should not be true to medieval tradition, and regard it as a wrong peters 
done to Dante and to Tasso if Italy ceases to be portioned off among uite 1 
petty ducal courts. Besides this they are jealous—and the jealousy - fol 
is not uncommon among poetical and refined persons—of any assump. to the 
tion of political independence by the masses. Their notion of countr 
liberty is that it consists ‘of happy crowds clustering underneath the what ¥ 
balconies of a literary prince, who is, of course, the Mecenas of his French 
people, with improvisatores singing hymns about virtue and loyalty anizat; 
to a bevy of beauties inside. A revolution accomplished by Gar 2 7" 
baldi and his noisy volunteers is quite a different thing. That Italy salad | 
should wish to be freed from Austrian rule is natural. That it should whatev 
wish for anything except half a dozen Lorenzos di Medici in the abandor 
place of Austria is a symptom of an unartistic and objectionable two thir 
taste. and Ital 
Certainly the Neapolitan dynasty deserved its fate. So much Confede: 
Baron Brenier reluctantly allows. The part which Piedmont played 
in its overthrow he regards as marked with bad faith and unfrienili- 
ness ; forgetting that, in that hour of popular emotion, all that the HE 
ablest statesmen of Turin could do, was to endeavour to ride upon | 
the tide which it would have been wasted labour to attempt to stem. hj ~ 
It was an unpardonable ambition—so the Baron believes—that led : le t 
Victor Emmanuel to clutch at a crown which neither France nor jn — 
Providence intended him to wear. An advocate of the Imperial plan wii led 
of confederation, he is a sceptic with respect to Italian unity, He - Aspe 
examines the latter from two points which are almost synonymous =poym 
in the eyes of a Frenchman—the interests of France and moral and ar 0 
political truth. The former is easily despatched. It cannot be for — < 
the benefit of the French empire to have a new and excitable king of “a 
dom of twenty million souls suddenly start into existence ups sn il yf 
its frontier; and he concludes, not without reason, that Italy’ , oy 
gratitude to France must not be depended upon for all time pee , 
Nor is Italy designed by Providence for centralization. She # which 
divided into provinces, each of which has an individual history ad er a 
ought to have distinct aspirations. The difficulty, moreover, to ay 
reconciling the pretensions of the Papacy and of Piedmont presétt thn. hol 
an insuperable obstacle. “The best thing possible for her is to with ie we 
draw from an untenable position. It is true that France has reo ne seecy 


nized the new kingdom. Recognition must not be taken for mt 
than it is worth. It is certainly not equivalent to a guarantee th! 


Italy shall be always one and indivisible. 


A great deal of trouble has been taken to persuade the Italia 
that it is better for them to be subdivided. French writers tell - 
saying thal 
his politic 
allies in this country insist that the Italians do not desire anything 
else themselves, and that the determination of some provinces ™ / 
peninsula, like the determination of the old Britons, is potws mon 


that Providence has willed it ; which is a French way of 
the Paris newspapers wish it. Lord Malmesbury and 


The Italians are perfectly 


quam fedari. If it be so, let it be so. oy 
The assertion that ¥ 


capable of looking after themselves. ee 
Heaven has been pleased to place mountains, centralization ate 
trary to nature, is equivalent, it is true, to saying that the exist? 
of the Dover Channel is a perpetual argument against the use © 

Dover steam-packets. But whatever be the argument, it 18 not ce 
business of foreigners to discuss it. The idea of national unity be 
idea of purely Italian growth. When the French eagles ct 1 
Alps, it was to free Italy, not to unite her in one kingdom. | 
notion has crossed the dreams of one or two great Italian WO 
and republican unity, at all events, has been advocated by the ® 
ples of Mazzini. But Napoleon III. did not give it a place at ‘ 
Imperial programme. The peace of Villafranca and the details is 
Treaty of Zurich} made the plan of a federation distasteful 4 
possible. So long as Austria was left in possession of bea iy 
only safety for the remainder of the Italian peninsula lay 
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strictest uvion. Nor could the Government of Turin have held their 
und for a week against the revolutionary party, if they had refused 
accumulated honours which Italy was for thrusting upon Pied- 
mont, Baron Brenier admits that Venice is.at the bottom of the ery 
for annexation. With curious inconsistency he goes on to argue that 
the time when annexations were wanted is gone. — cael oy 
Napoleon III. would, no doubt, congratulate himself if his original 
lan of a Confederate Peninsula were, after all, to be accepted. He 
would be relieved from a very formidable difficulty. The Papal 
question would subside into comfortable proportions. France would 
be freed from the necessity of looking after her natural frontiers, and 
the dog Tear’em might be safely persuaded to lie down. Mr. King- 
lake’s occupation would be gone. Peace would, perhaps, be restored to 
the Catholics of France, and mercy and truth might kiss each other in 
the respective persons of M. de _Persigny, and the editors of the 
uitramontane journals. All. this would be the result of a little 
facility on the part of the Italians. We do not know whether those 
who are in power abroad still entertain a hope of effecting the desirable 
change. But Europe cannot complain if Italy is inexorable. Europe 
has been inexorable too. Venice has been sacrificed to a theory 
that the peace of the world is not safe unless Austria is permitted 
to clutch her neighbour's throat. So long as Italy is not allowed to 
be Italian from the Alps to the Adriatic, so long it is natural and 
necessary for her to maintain a position of defence. The sheep are 
quite right to huddle together while the wolf has got one paw within 
the fold. "We are not inclined to enter on a theoretical discussion as 
to the merits of this or that plan for dealing with this much-injured 
country. It is quite impossible for human wisdom to pronounce 
what will ultimately prove to be the best for Italy. We leave to 
French journalists the task of framing @ priori theories for there or- 
ganization of Italy on the basis of her watershed or her mountain 
ranges. Italy, and Italy alone, must decide. All that we are con- 
cerned to observe is, that if the continental politicians are anxious— 
whatever be their grounds for anxiety—that Italian unity should be 
abandoned, they must begin by removing Italy’s cause of alarm. The 
two things are indissolubly connected. Let Austria give up Venice, 
and Italy will be much more inclined to accept the principle of a 
Confederation. 


the 








THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


‘iy Civil Service examinations can no longer be looked upon in 
the light of an experiment. Year by year the principle upon 
which they are grounded has made way in public estimation ; the 
Violent prejudices which existed against them have been gradually 
dispelled ; a number of gross misunderstandings have been cleared 
up; and the system has been applied to fresh branches of the public 
employment with a success that has silenced the most determined 
opposition. But that such debates as that which took place last week 
upon the Sandhurst nominations now and then recur to remind us that 
interested logicians are slow of conviction, and that jobbery is a weed 
of hardy growth, we might scarcely feel it necessary to insist upon a 
conclusion backed by so many unanswerable arguments and illustrated 
by such striking evidence. The question of patronage, however, is 
one which appeals so forcibly to some of the most vigorous of human 
passions, and is so intimately connected with powerful interests and 
inveterate habits, that it is impossible for any change on the subject 
to take place except by very gradual degrees, as one by one the 
strongholds of ignorance give way, and the opinion of the country 
is permeated by doctrines so new, so inconvenient, and so un- 
fashionable. The supporters of the new system have, therefore, 
no reason to be discouraged if fallacies which they supposed 
for ever exploded, spring up from time to time in some new 
quarter, exhibit an unsuspected vitality, and require once more 
to be confronted and despatched. They may congratulate them- 
selves upon the fact that their march is in the main victorious, 
and that the enemy, though doggedly retreating inch by inch, and 
rontesting every possible point of resistance, has well nigh exhausted 
rs ie exhibits a less daring pertinacity, and is preparing 
the « y for the defeat which the most stout-hearted champions of 
oe acknowledge to be inevitable. One argument which has 
rs ~ry perhaps, with more success than any other against the 
a. of examinations, is an excellent specimen of the sort of logic 
vy Which the promoters of the movement have had to contend. 
«yu cannot,” say the defenders of the old patronage arrangements, 
e a by the most cleverly contrived examinations, of securing 
ee yee to want, the very best man for the place : many 
ingeaions iility and excellence defy the tabulated calculations and the 
* Inquiries of college tutors ; some talented men have been 


} DVaniably plucked ; some dullards have reaped half the honours of 


Pineda 23 2 moreover, you have no safeguard against un- 
Service with I Immoral competitors ; you will flood the public 
to the wall pe ry roués ; intellect is to be everything, morals will go 
"Witaa en wicked men are all the worse for being intelligent. 

hot, it might be replied by the advocates of examinations, “pro- 


€3s that : 4 , . ’ OF I 
Paap our machinery is perfect, or its success invariable; but it is at 


time of life at which a break-down is inevitable. 





ficient than that which it has superseded, Examinations | 


may be a rough test, but they are better than the mere accidentsof birth, 
interest, or connection. We do not, indeed, find out everything 
about the lads from whom we are to select the public servants ; but 
we at least ascertain a certain degree of common sense, aptitude, and 
intelligence. Our chosen candidates may possibly turn out to be 
rakes, though intelligence and ambition go seldomer band in hand 
than is supposed ; but so also may the nominee of a first lord, or the 
fortunate nephew of an influential member.” But even this would 
not be the highest vantage-ground on which the defenders of the new 
systym would have a right to take their stand. The seventh report 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, which has just been published, 
provides us with still more satisfactory replies to objections which, 
when once fairly understood, refute themselves, and which seem only 
so many evidences of despair on the part of those who can condescend 
to employ them. The machinery at present in work combines every 
advantage of the old patronage system, with fresh safeguards against 
incapacity or immorality. 

No one will pretend that a person fortunate enough to obtain a 
nomination from the original dispenser of patronage 1s less likely to 
prove a valuable State servant because the Examining Board has 
ascertained that his physical powers are sufficient for the duties of his 
post,—that he is still in the prime of life,—that his morals are 
respectable, and that he has achieved a moderate progress in the 
recondite sciences of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Yet this is 
the work about which, in a large degree, the Civil Service Examiners 
are employed. Their investigations stand as a sort of moral sieve to 
arrest the too coarse material which the carelessness or indulgence 
of a patron has allowed to find its way into public employment. The 
Post-office, the Admiralty, the Boards of Revenue, the Dockyards, 
the Census-office, have all been swept by this wholesome besom into 
a condition of cleanliness to which they could not otherwise have 
aspired. Since 1855, there have been pretty nearly 3,000 rejec- 
tions in non-competitive examinations. Of this number, say the 
Commissioners, all but 145 have failed in arithmetic, in spelling, 
or “in reading the addresses of letters,” a test to which of late 
the rural letter-carriers have very properly been submitted. In like 
manner nearly 500 candidates have been rejected on the score of age, 
and it is easy to understand how much additional energy is secured 
for the service by a regulation which obviates the importation of men 
either completely broken down, or, at any rate, approaching the 
A hundred and 
thirty-three have been rejected on the score of health, and 154 on 
that of moral character. It is to this last point that we wish espe- 
cially to direct attention, because we think it conclusive in the con- 
troversy. Forty-seven persons, nominated by the official dispensers 
of patronage, have, during the last few years, failed to convince the 
Examination Board of their moral fitness for public employment. 
The task of investigating character is, of course, a very delicate and 
invidious one, and cannot, as the examiners say, “be satisfactorily 
performed without the most confidential intercourse between those 
who give the information and those on whom the duty of deciding is 
imposed.” Delay and dissatisfaction must, no doubt, often result, 
but it is surely far better to entrust so painful an inquiry to a Board 
whose disinterestedness cannot be even suspected, than to an indivi- 
dual who may have neither the will nor the power to find out an 
unwelcome truth, and to perform a disagreeable duty. At any 
rate the fact remains that, so far from moral considerations being 
neglected under the present régime, a stricter inquiry is made, and a 


| higher standard is required by the examiners than by those from 


whom the nominations now emanate, and by whom formerly the ap- 
pointment would have been given. The existence of an Exam ini 
Board may reasonably justify a patron in neglecting intellectual pro- 
ficiency in the distribution of nominations. He may say to the 
applicant, “I know nothing of your powers or attainments, but if you 
can satisfy the examiners, you are welcome to try.” But the case is 
far different, we think, in the case of moral qualifications. A Minister 
who nominates is bound at any rate to satisfy himself that he is not 
presenting the State with an untrustworthy official ; and the circum- 
stance that nominations are made which the examiners refuse on the 
score of character to ratify, seems to us to silence for ever the objec- 
tions which the advocates of “stupid respectability” used so trium- 
phantly to urge against a system confessedly based for the most part 
on intellectual qualifications, It is something that during 1861, of 
the nominees for preliminary test examination, 302 out of 594 were 
rejected by the examiners ; but it is a still more significant fact thatin no 
less than forty-seven instances they have saved the State from servants, 
whose antecedents gave no promise of that steadiness and integrity 
which are so especially essential in public offices, and which it was 
the fashion to suppose could only be secured by the old system of 
irresponsible patronage. 








THE CONVERSION OF THE FRENCH RENTES. 


FOULD, in an official report to the Emperor, has lately 

announced the success of his scheme for the conversion of a 
This success must not be taken to 
The Minister means simply to 


part of the public debt of France. 
mean more than what was intended. 
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express that the terms which he offered have been generally accepted. 
The conversion was optional, The State offered a 3 per Cent. stock 
in exchange for the stocks proposed to be converted, on certain terms 
which the holders were at liberty to accept or refuse at pleasure ; and 
a limited time was allowed them for making their election. 
M. Fould now informs the Emperor that, with the exception of 
minors and others under incapacity, and persons living abroad, the 
great majority of the fund-holders have signified their acceptance of 
the offer. So far, therefore, the scheme has succeeded, but the ques- 
tion still remains whether, as regards the State, the method of con- 
version was a wise one, and the terms good. If the owner of an estate 
wished to convert it into money he would no doubt succeed in the 
conversion rapidly enough by offering it for sale at less than half its 
value ; but the success of such a scheme is one thing, its wisdom 
another. We have no intention, in using this illustration, of accusing 
the French Minister of selling the resources of the State as the 
spendthrift does his acres, and only desire to guard against being sup- 
posed to express an opinion on the merits of the scheme in an- 
nouncing its sudcess. The 43 per Cents., the 4 per Cents., and the 
trentenary bonds, are all included in M. Fould’s scheme ; but as the 
latter two are of comparatively trifling amounts, in what follows we 
shall confine ourselves to the former. It would be most unfair to 
M. Fould to discuss his scheme without referring to the (situation of 
French finances at the time he was called to power. In that situa- 
tion alone can any justification be found for the plan of conversion 
which he has adopted. 

The real difficulty of M. Fould’s position in preparing the budget 
for the coming year, was the existence of a floating debt of about 
£40,000,000. This corresponds, in fact, to our unfunded debts, and 
is the accumulation of many years. When the expenditure in any 
year exceeds the total amount raised by taxation and by loan, the 
excess is provided for in some temporary way, by getting an advance 
of funds from public bodies or by the issue of instruments similar 
to our exchequer bills. 


the permanent or funded debt. 
precision which is characteristic of them, mark this distinction by 
their mode of expressing the amounts of these respective debts. Thus 
the amount of the 44 per Cents. is said to be 173,000,000 francs, 
meaning by that sum the interest or annual charge simply, while the 
amount of the floating debt is stated at 963,000,000 francs, or 
£40,000,000 nearly, meaning in this case the capital. The latter sum, 
which is the growth of many years, and represents the accumulations 
of the deficiencies which were not provided for by taxation or per- 
manent loans, had at last become so great as to be unmanageavle. 
That part of it which consisted of funds taken from savings’ banks and 
other public bodies might not be suddenly called for ; but the other 


Government was in daily danger of being called on to pay part of it, 
and being found unable to meet its engagements. 
an imperative necessity to raise mouey in some way to remove this 
imminent danger, and the only question was in what way to do it. 
The two ordinary sources of supply appeared to be closed. Increased 
taxation was required for other purposes, and was therefore not 
available. A loan is an inauspicious beginning for a reforming 


finance Minister ; and even if he had been willing to encounter the | 


obloquy of a loan in time of peace, the state of the market was most 
unfavourable for such an operation. In this dilemma M. Fould 
bethought himself of the 43 per Cents. 

The terms of the bargain between the State and the fundholder are 
easily understood. Any holder of the 44 per Cent. stock might, of 
course, have himself effected the conversion into the 3 per Cents. by 
selling the former and buying the latter. Suppose he had wished to 
do so on the 12th of February, which was the day on which the 
decree for M. Fould’s conversion was made. The 3 per Cents. 
stood at about 71 on that day, and the buyer must therefore have 
paid 1064 for an income of 44f. But as the time was close at hand 


it was impossible that it could rise much above 100. 


stock it would be necessary to add 6} francs to purchase himself 
an equal income in the 3 per Cents. The State then offers to 
exchange the stock on better terms. M. Fould does not ask for 
the whole of these 6} francs; he is content with rather less than 
54, and abandons the rest to the fundholder. To adopt a 
mode of speaking which will be more familiar to the English 
reader, every holder of £100 of the 43 per Cent. stock surrenders 
that to the State, and pays in addition a sum of about £5. 8s, 
and receives in exchange £150 of the 3 per Cent. stock. In this 
bargain two parties are to be considered—the fundholder and the 
State. As regards the fundholder, he preserves the same income 
as before ; but to do so he has been obliged to pay down a cer- 
tain sum. The terms are, however, better than what he could 


have made himself if his stock had been paid off at par, in exer- | which he touches on several of those points of maritime law whic 





_ hope of this and other future savings. 
_ passed by the 3 per Cents. before they reach par leaves no hope what- 


All sums raised in this way are liable to be | 
replaced. The State may be called on to pay the principal of the | 
floating or unfunded debt, while it is only liable for the interest of | 


French writers, with that logical | 
-asum of £115,000,000 of 43 per Cent. stock. 


| the conversion. 


part, consisting of treasury bills or accounts current with banking | diflers from those that have taken place in this country. 


establishments, was too great to continue as a floating debt, and the | conversions of stock that have been made here since the peace 1 


1815, there is, we believe, only one in which there was any increas 


It was, therefore, | 


_ rendering his old stock. It is easily seen that as £115,000,009 of the 44 
_ per Cents. was surrendered, theState obtained rather above £6,000, 
| of money. 
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cise of the right which the State possessed of dealing with this 
stock in the present year. The fundholder has, therefore, 

well. It is not so clear, however, that the State has made g 

bargain. In the first place it is to be observed that the anny,) 
charge of the debt is not reduced by one penny. The same interes, 
is paid, only under another name. It was formerly £4. 10s, for £109 
of the 44 per Cent. stock, and it is now £4. 10s. for £150 of the 3 n.. 
Cent. stock. M. Fould has obtained no alleviation of the permann, 
burden of the State. In this respect his scheme of conversion gir 
fers from all the modes of converting stock that have been followe, 
in this country. In every one of these there has been , 
reduction of interest; and the relief thus obtained in ti, 
diminution of the annual charge on our debt has, on 
each of these occasions, been very considerable, varying from , 
quarter of a million to a million and a quarter. The principle oy 
which this reduction is made is simple enough. The holder of , 
43 per Cent. stock would be willing to accept the reduced rate of (say) 
4 per cent. rather than be paid off at par, if, when paid off, he could 
only make 4 per cent. by buying into the 3 per Cents. It must hp 
admitted that the present state of the French finances is not fayoyp. 
able for a reduction of that sort ; but better times might well }. 
looked for in a country possessed of such vast resources as Franee, 
Sach a reduction as that we have meutioned above could be mae 
when the 3 per Cents. rise above 75 ; and not many years ago they 
were far above that figure, and might be expected soon to touch tha 
point again if credit were not so incessantly strained by the vast 
expenditure of the present Government. A reduction to that amonat 
would have diminished the charge on that part of the debt which 
consists of 4} per Cents. by one-ninth, thereby effecting an annual 
saving of about £770,000. M. Fould has completely taken away the 
The wide space that must be 


ever of any reduction in the charge on the public debt of France 
within the present century. 

But not only has there been no reduction in the annual charge on 
the debt, but at the same time there has been an increase in the 
capital. There has been presented for conversion in round numbers 
This will now be 
replaced by £172,500,000 of 3 per Cent. stock, or, in other words, the 
nominal capital is increased by one half. This increase is not 


| apparent in the French mode of nomenclature, when the interest 
only is stated, and the capital kept out of view. 


The income pay- 
able by the State on the debt being the same as before, the figures 
in which its amount is stated on the French plan are unchanged by 
And it may be said that, as the State is only bound 
to pay the interest, and need not pay off the capital till convenient 
to itself, it is only in the latter event that the increase of the capital 


would become an evil. In this respect also M. Fould’s conversion 
Of all the 


made in the capital of the debt, and in that instance it took place to 
a very trifling amount. In all other cases the fundholder received ony 
£100 of the reduced stock for £100 of the stock which he surrenderel. 

In return for the advantages which M. Fould has thus given 
he has received a considerable sum of money, which he 80 auch 
needed for the diminution of the floating debt. It has been already 
stated that in exchange for the new stock which the State offered 
every holder of £100 of the 43 per Cents. he paid £5. 8s., besides sut- 


Ot 


This is, in fact, a disguised loan. If a loan was indeea 


~ 


Per : : ae 
indispensable, in order to get out of the embarrassing position Ih 


de of the 


which the Government was placed through the magnitu 
ly ab 


floating debt, it would have been better to have made it open 
in the ordinary way, rather than in the covert and expensive manner 
in which this has been raised, It has, indeed, been argued by s™ 
adherents of the Government that inasmuch as the annual interes 
of the debt remains the same, therefore this sum of six millions has 


at which the 44 per Cent. stock was liable to be paid off at par, | Cost nothing. 


To the | 


100 franes which the seller would receive for his 43 per Cent. | : : vie 
-| payable on a loan of £6,000,000, raised at the present price 0 


| 3 per Cents., be placed on one hand, and the saving that n 


But this is putting out of account the sacrifices that have beet 
made of present and future reductions of interest. If the interes 


ight bar 
been effected within a short time by the reduction of interest on™ 


other, the latter would vastly exceed the former. So far, therev® 
from this loan costing nothing, it has really been made 1” ® ¥ 
costly manner, and the prospect of any future reductions 1 
interest of the debt is now extremely distant. 





PAPER BLOCKADES--M. HAUTEFEUILLE. 


oe 
Tue question of blockades, per notificationem, or, to use the more oad 
sive term, paper blockades, has been much discussed of late. The s* 


has been revived by a pamphlet lately published by M. ere | 
ea 
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March 22, 1862.] 


As may be seen, both from his 


closely on the present American war. 

mphlet and from his larger work “ Les Droits et les Devoirs des Neutres, 
M. Hautefeuille, like many, if not most, of his countrymen, is animated by 
wrong, and in many cases by unjust, prejudices towards this country. His 
large work, however, 18 @ work of great learning and industry ; it abounds 
ith references to original documents, and the references are given with 
taccuracy: The style, like that of all French writers is very clear ; the 
subjects on which he touches are thoroughly and logically discussed, and 
several points are anticipated which had never arisen in practice till the 

resent American war. 

Whatever may be the prejudices entertained by M. Hautefeuille towards 
this country he has a fair claim to be treated with respect, as the writer of 
an important work, and justice demands that he should not be rashly saddled 
with the discredit of being inaccurate in his statement of facts. 

[t would appear, however, from the report in the Times of the debate on 
Mr. Gregory’s motion on the evening of the 7th, that the Solicitor-General 
not only accused M. Hautefeuille of inaccuracy, but went so far as to say 
that, “to such an extent does national bias affect his mind that, even with 
the dates and facts before his eyes he does not hesitate to state and write 
that the Berlin and Milan decrees were retaliations for the paper blockades 
of Great Britain. The House,” the learned gentleman proceeded to say, 
«js well aware that the Berlin and Milan decrees preceded the first of our 
Orders in Council ; that those decrees were issued on the 21st November, 
1806, and the 26th December, 1807; whereas our Orders in Council were not 
issued till January and November, 1807, and bore on the face of them 
evidence that they were only measures of retaliation resorted to because the 
French Government had thought fit to declare all the ports of this country 
under blockade at a time when the vessels of France herself were prevented 
from leaving any of their own ports by the superiority of our national force.” 

In the Times of Monday, the 10th, there appeared a letter from the 
Solicitor-General, correcting an error in the report of his speech, and stating 
that he had not said that “the Berlin and Milan decrees preceded the first 
of our Orders in Council,” but that “ the Berlin decree, the first of them, did 
so.” If the Solicitor-General had carefully consulted M. Hautefeuille’s large 
work to see what he really says, it is hardly probable that he would have 
fallen into the mistake which he has. M. Hautefeuille mentions in two 
places these Orders in Council. In his first volume he gives a summary 
of the general history of International Law, and at page 148 he says,—“ On 
the 16th of May, 1806, England notified to the neutral powers the blockade 


of all the coasts, rivers, and forts, from the mouth of the Elbe to the port of | 


Brest, both inclusive ; and yet no vessel of war was commissioned to form 
the blockade ; the port of Brest alone was really blockaded for some time ; 
moreover, the British navy, however numerous, however powerful it might 
have been, would have been insufficient, had even the whole of it been 
employed, to invest effectually the coasts declared blockaded. It was, in 
fact, a blockade on paper, a blockade per notificationem. 

“France could not allow the Order of Council of the 16th May, 1806, to 
pass unanswered. A decree, dated Berlin, 21st November, 1806, declared 
the British Isles in a state of blockade, &c. &c. Not wishing to remain 
behindhand in this struggle, in which the two adversaries were vieing with 
each other in tearing to pieces all international law, England published an 
Order in ( ouncil, dated 7th January, 1807, declaring that every vessel sailing 
for one of the ports of France, &c. &c. shall be captured and declared good 
prize. The 11th November following a new Order in Council, declaring ina 
state of blockade . and declaring that all these ports and places 
shall be henceforth subject to the same restrictions as if they were actually 
blockaded in the most rigorous manner by English forces. 


r In reply to these Orders in Council, the French Emperor published at 
Milan, 17th N ovember, 1807, the Milan decree.” 


In his third volume, in the chapter on blockade, he again mentions the 
Orders in Council :—“ England,” he says, “ declared in a state of blockade 
al the ports and coast from the mouth of the Elbe to the harbour of Brest, 
both inclusive (16th May, 1806).” In the note,—“ Then she extended this 
declaration to all the coasts of the French Empire (7th January, 1807, and 
] ~ November, 1807).” In the note,—“ and its colonies, to all the coasts 
: the allies of France as well in Europe asin all other parts of the world, 
ioe to all the coasts of those nations which, without being at war 
maui were also subject to French influence for having adhered to the 
Pe sae a lockade. Thus, almost all Europe found itself comprehended in 
fictitious ble interdict. F rance, on her side, using reprisals, decreed a 
$b nae ockade of the British Isles and all their possessions in all the 

: a ; ~ = the globe (21st N ovember, 1806, and 17th December, 1807).” 
hate tlochsae It only needed a little more, and the two enemies would 
tanlaet Sian the whole world. It may, however, be observed, that the 
only br be range had at least the excuse of acting in an illegal manner 

The ann of reprisals, whereas England took the initiative.”—Vol. iii. p. 31. 
and, a: Se employed by M. Hautefeuille in these extracts is so clear 
adieteen that one is at a loss to conceive how it could have been mis- 
Dynpro ° a. how the Solicitor-General could have been led to say what 
allude . a to have said. He did not in his speech mention, or even 
eb tha | e Order in Council of May, 1806, which M. Hautefeuille says 

" Cause of the Berlin decree of November, 1806. For anything he is 


Teporte: na be : . 
: rem rt have said, that Order in Council might never have existed. He 
committed, 





however, the strange mistake of misinterpreting the words of 








M. Hautefeuille to such an extent as positively to charge that publicist with 
committing the absurdity of saying that an Order of Council of January, 1807, 
was anterior in point of date to a decree of November, 1806. The extracts I 
have given show where the mistake lies. 

The views of M. Hautefeuille on the subject of the causes which led to the 
Berlin decree are neither original nor new-fangled—they are the views held 
by all the French publicists. M. Ortolan, in his valuable work, vol. ii, 
p. 330, says :—“ It was reserved for the present century to afford examples 
of the most monstrous and calamitous abuse of the right of blockade. A 
British Order in Council, of the 16th May, 1806, declared blockaded all, &e. 
This order served as a reason ‘for the establishment of the continental 
system of Napoleon, and was adduced to warrant, on the ground of reprisals, 
the famous Berlin decree.” 

Klober, a well-known publicist, in sec. 310, says that, among other things, 
in 1806 England maintained that whole provinces and coasts might be 
declared in a state of blockade by a declaration on paper, and that to these 
pretensions Napoleon opposed the decrees of Berlin and Milan. M. Cussy, 
also another French publicist, in his very excellent work, ‘“ Le Droit Mari- 
time,” vol. ii. p. 249, says :—“ Pretending to forget that the decree of Berlin 
was only a consequence of the Order in Council of the 16th May, 1806, the 
English Ministry wrote the following letter to the Commissioners of the 
United States, in reply to their remonstrances,” &c. 

It is well known to any one at all conversant with the French historians of 
the period that they all agree in saying that the Berlin decree was issued in 
answer to the Order in Council of the 16th May, 1806. M. Thiers, in vol. 
Vii., p. 219, in a passage too long to be cited in full, says :—“ England had 
just afforded a reason for any act of violence directed against her commerce 
by taking an extraordinary measure, and committing one of the greatest 
violations against the laws of nations by declaring a paper blockade. She 
ventured to prohibit all neutral commerce on the coasts of Germany and 
France, from Brest to the mouths of the Elbe. This incredible violation of 
public law afforded Napoleon a pretext for adopting the most rigorous 
measures against English commerce—a decree, dated Berlin,” &c. Thibau- 
dean, in vol. ii. p. 539, says :—“ England, by her Order in Council of the 
16th May, 1806, which declared blockaded all the ports from the Elbe to 

3rest, pushed matters to an extreme. Soon after appeared the Berlin decree.” 
Bignon, another historian, vol. vi. p. 60, expresses the same sentiments. 

To the same effect is a despatch of M. Molé, one of the most conservative 
of French statesmen, when Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In a State 
Paper written in the year 1838 on the subject of the blockade of the coasts of 
the Argentine Republic, and with the view of giving instructions to French 
cruisers, he says :—“ Since the 15th of August, 1780 (the period of the 
armed neutrality) France has always followed the principles enunciated in 
that document, and if she has sometimes strayed from those principles under 
exceptional circumstances, it has been by way of reprisal to pretensions on 
the part of the maritime nation with which she has been at war, pretensions 
which she has never acknowledged.” 

Enough has been said to show that the feeling held in France on the 
subject of the cause and origin of the Berlin decree, whether rightly or 
wrongly held, is a national one, and that the expressions used by the 
Solicitor-General respecting M. Hautefeuille are not to be justified. Indeed, 
the fourth recital in the preamble of the Berlin decree, though there is no refe- 
rence in precise terms to the British Order on Council, shows on its very face 
that it professed to be called forth by some previous declaration, “ con- 
sidering,” to give its terms, “that England declares blockaded places before 
which there is not a single vessel of war, although a place is not blockaded 
except when it is so far invested, that no attempt can be made to approach 
it without danger ; that she declares in a state of blockade places which all 
her united forces would be unable to blockade, whole coasts and even whole 
empires ; we have resolved to apply to England the usages which she ‘has 
adopted in her maritime legislation.” 

It is, perhaps, impossible thoroughly to understand the meaning of the 
Order in Council of the 16th of May, and the subsequent decrees and Orders, 
without entering more minutely into the history of the period than is con- 
sistent with the limits of a weekly journal. 

The event which immediately led to that Order in Council was the 
Prussian occupation of Hanover. The negotiations which resulted in that 
occupation form one of the most interesting and curious episodes of the wars 
of the French empire, antl reflect little credit on the Prussian Government, 
Willing to plunder an ally, yet afraid of the consequence,—ready to enter 
into any terms with the French Emperor which held out the hope of gain or 
acquisition of territory, yet distrustful of the false and ruthless tyrant, 
Prussia entered Hanover, and in accordance with an agreement with Napo- 
leon, she declared all the ports of Hanover closed to English vessels,— 
26th March, 1806, Marten’s 5 Sup. 435. 

In answer to this declaration, the British Order in Council of the 16th May, 
1806, was issued by the Government of Mr. Fox. A singular distinction is 
drawn in this Order, which is not very easy to understand, according to the 
principles of blockade, between the blockade of the ports from Ostend to the 
mouth of the Seine, which were declared to be “strictly blockaded,” and the 
rest of the coast. 

On the 25th September, 1806, the blockade of the 16th May was raised 
“ for the present” between the mouths of the Elbe and the Ems, both inclu- 
sive.—Marten’s 5 Sup. 439. 
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In November, as has already been stated, appeared the Berlin decree, after 
the battle of Jena. 

The remarks of Sir A. Alison on the subject of the Orders in Council 
are singularly accurate, and it is to be regretted that the Solicitor- 
General had not turned to his pages for his materials. “The English Go- 
vernment, he says, “after the occupation of Hanover by the English troops, 
had issued an order, authorized by Mr. Fox’s Cabinet, declaring the coasts of 
Prussia in a state of blockade. This blockade, and one at the same time 
declared of the coasts of the Channel, gave Napoleon an excuse for the 
famous Berlin decree” (vol. viii., p. 122). “The British historian must 
lament that the Government of this country gave him so plausible a ground 
for representing his measures as retaliatory only, by decreeing, in May, 1506, 
the blockade of the whole French coasts of the Channel. Now this was 
something more than a paper blockade... .. . Still, the declaration of a 
whole coast, several hundred miles in length, in a state of blockade, was a 
stretch unusual in war” (i). 143). 

These remarks of Sir A. Alison, on a subject where the historian is so apt 
to be led astray by national prejudices, are sound, both in law and in 
common sense, and are in themselves sufficient to atone for many defects 
in his history. Whether he is correct in considering the blockade of May, 
1806, to be more than a paper blockade may be doubted. If tested by the 
judgments of Lord Stowell, on the general law of blockade, irrespective of 
those given under the orders in Council ; or if tested by the definition of 
blockade, as given ih the treaty of June, 1801, between England and Russia, 
where, in the third clause, it is laid down that to constitute an effective 
blockade the vessels of the blockading force must be either stationed before 
the place, or sufficiently near to render it clearly dangerous to enter 
(Mart., vol. 7, p. 263) it is to be feared that the blockade of May, 1806, 
was not an effective blockade, and gave Napoleon reasonable grounds for 
representing his Berlin decree as a retaliatory measure. Nor in estimating 
the comparative evils inflicted by England and France in proclaiming such 
blockades should it be forgotten that, whilst France had no ships to enforce 
an illegal order, England was practically mistress of the seas. 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tne last four pictures added to the National Gallery maintain the credit of 
the collection, and of its managing body as now constituted. It is pretty 
generally understood that the Director, Sir Charles Eastlake, is director not 
in name only, but in substance ; that the public are, therefore, indebted to 
him for the great enlargement and the marked and systematic improvement 
of the national collection within the last few years, chequered by errors every 
now and then; and that the nominally supreme body, the trustees, follow 
his lead, on the whole, with a becoming sense of his greater competency and 
their own superfluousness. The attention of Parliament was called this 
weck to the expediency of concentrating the responsibility of the executive 
of the Gallery ; and the honest subordination in which the trustees have 
placed themselves may have served to strengthen the impression, half- 
confessed by Government itself, that trustees are not needed to aid, and 
only serve to fritter away the responsibility of, one adequate and recognized 
head. Let us get the man who appears to be right, unscreened by others who 
are more or less obviously wrong ; retain and applaud him if he continues 
to serve the public well; and supersede him if he does not. The Par- 
liamentary debate of Tuesday last, however, though it bore in a general sort 
of way upon considerations such as these—the most essential to the welfare 
of the Gallery itself—hinged more especially upon the relations between 
Parliament and the Ministry with respect to the national collections, and in 
particular the British Museum ; nor does the attitude of Government upon 
the question furnish any prospect of early relief from the incubus of 
Trusteeism. 

Of the four new pictures each has a certain and several degree of claim to 
a place in the National Gallery. The best claim is that of Rembrandt's 
portrait of himself, a great painter admirably exemplified in a subject of 
paramount interest. The Bordone may be called a great specimen of a 
painter whose place is for the most part distinctly in the second rank 
only. The Antonello da Messina is a reasonable specimen of a marking 
man in the history of the art, though not a painter of extraordinary 
merit. The Garofalo is an important example of a leading, though not 
first-rate man, of whom we had hitherto had only two small works, and 
those in a different style. 

This is the utmost, however, that we can say in praise of the Garofalo,— 
a “Madonna and Child enthroned, with Saints.” It is an important 
example, rated indeed, we are aware, as the painter’s masterpiece by one of 
the best qualified of English connoisseurs : nevertheless, it is a poor, stupid 
picture, quite uninteresting, displaying no marked quality of art, and much 
less individual than the two small works above referred to. It isa mere piece of 
decorous artifice, without strong feeling, strong conception, or strong art of 
any kind,—the orthodox sacred art of the time “boiled to rags.” The Virgin 
sits upon a dais under a curtained canopy, and with downward eyes holds 
the naked Infant upon her knee. To her right stands a military saint, 
young and handsome, beardless, with yellow brown curling hair, Saint 
Guglielmo ; his lance rests against his left flank, and his left hand on his 
shield ; the right points towards nothing on the ground. By his side is a 
monastic saint—St. Clara; she holds and gazes upon a crucifix. On the 





——————————— 
opposite side are St. Anthony and St. Francis. The hinder one fixes his 
eyes upon Jesus with that pénétré air which can be feigned as well as felt 
The foremost one merely looks out quietly towards the spectator, his right 
hand poised on the right breast, doing and feeling nothing. The colo; of 
the picture, throughout wanting in energy and saliency, is made more than 
negatively displeasing by the dead leaden-grey architectural background 
This work was bought last year from Count Antonio Mazza, having been 
originally the chief altar-piece of the Church of San Guglielmo, ix F, 
and removed thence after the suppression of the convent in 1839, It has 
been engraved, and a copy of it exists in San Giuseppe ai Capueciai, 
in Bologna. 

Benvenuto Tisio, named Il Garofalo (the clove-pink), from his adoption of 
that flower as a device in signing his pictures, was the leading master of ¢}, 
Ferrarese school, born in 1481, and deceased in 1559. At an early period of 
his practice he worked under Raphael in Rome, and became one of that 
painter’s enthusiasts. The work before us, though not directly Raphaelesque 
in style, presents more signs of such an influence than the general rup of 
Garofalo’s pictures. 

Paris Bordone (1500-1571) was a pupil of Titian, and is reputed to hay. 
painted so like his master as to be hardly distinguishable from him. There jg 
nevertheless, a certain hard definition in his handling which suffices for the 
distinction ; in the new “ Portrait of a Lady,” very excellent as it is, the 
painting of the curly flame-yellow hair is an instance in point ; the previous 
example in the gallery, “ Daphnis and Chloe,” scarcely resembles Titian at ql) 
The lady is a dark-eyed, brilliant-complexioned, imperious beauty, more 
handsome than lovely ; the pose, with the eyes glancing sideways to the 
right, the left hand holding up the hanging end of the rich gold girdle, ang 
the right arm resolutely akimbo, is somewhat graceless, yet the gracelessness 
is of a painter-like and fine-woman-like kind. This character appears aly 
in the bold device of turning open the yellowish neck-drapery, which hangs 
round across the arm-pits, so as to show the bosom. There is no disguise about 
this expedient—the lady and the painter decided to show one beauty more, 
and did it as it came. The picture, a brave piece of flesh-painting and 
costume-painting, has a background of dark grey architecture, with a small 
figure of a man in black waiting at the head of a flight of stairs under a 
arcaded loggia. He looks almost too middle-aged for the gallant of the 
beauty, whom the canvas records as “ Aitatis suze ann. 18.” One feels a 
wish to know the story of this painting, which to some extent exemplifies 
Ridolfi’s remark that Bordone had the art of making his portraits look like 
fancy pictures. 

The Antonello da Messina is a “ Salvator Mundi ”—a small head of Christ 
on panel ; the face of the accepted type, combined with something of Italian 
nationality, the head narrowing towards the top, the expression open. The 
right hand is raised, rather in discourse than in blessing, though the mouth 
remains closed ; the foreshortening of the fingers is unskilful, but not neglected, 
and the original intention of placing the fingers differently against the throat 
is very clearly visible—what connoisseurs term a pentimento. A brownledge 
painted before the bust bears upon a paper label the inscription, “Mille 
simo quatricentessimo sexstagesimo quinto viii. Jnri. Antonellus Messinensis 
me pinxit.” This was some twenty years after Antonello learned from Lan- 
bert van Eyck the process of oil painting, which he was the first to cary 
into Italy. He was about forty years old at this date. 

The Rembrandt is dated 1640, when the painter was thirty-four year: d 
age. It is interesting to compare this portrait with that previously in the 
Gallery of Rembrandt in his old age. The arrangement of the hair, and the 
light frizzly moustache and imperial, are the same, but turned a dingy grey 
the later portrait. The brows are slightly raised, with a little wrinkling of 
the forehead, and a dent over the nose. The complexion must have beet 
ruddy and bright in earlier youth. The costume is handsome, dark, and 
picturesque; the background a simple wash of brown. The surface is 
remarkably even for Rembrandt, and the manner conspicuously free from 
any of the extremes of his style, at the same time that everything has bee 
consummately well executed. For a fine, quiet Rembrandt, painted with his 
full and balanced mastery, untinged by any tendency to mannerism, a bettét 
example could scarcely be cited. It was purchased from the heir of Gener 
Dupont, at the fair price of £800, 
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AN OXFORD STUDENT. 


Oxrorp has just lost one of her most promising students. The Universit? 
intelligence of the 5th of March announced the melancholy death of Me 
George Rankine Luke, student and tutor of Christ Church, which 
on the previous day, and was caused by the upsetting of a boat on the 1s. 
This distressing accident has been mourned deeply both in England wl 
Scotland :; in England by the few who knew Mr. Luke personally oT sf 
Oxford reputation ; in Scotland it may be said, without exaggerali } 
almost every family in the land. Owing to that remarkable publicity = 
attends many circumstances in Scotland which would gain but a l - 
in England, and to the fact that Mr. Luke achieved his first successes © 
what, some years ago, was practically the only public school in Scotland, 4 
name has been familiar, and his reputation has been spread, from on¢ rg 
the country to the other. Since 1847, when he gained his first boyish ass 
tinction in the junior class of the Edinburgh Academy, till the other oy 
when the melancholy intelligence of his early death was announced 
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lic papers, his career has been followed with the greatest interest by many 
1is own schoolmates and fellow-students, and by still more who 
-oked upon him as @ man destined to do credit to his country. That 
-eopest must NOW cease, and those hopes be disappointed ; but his memory 
“ll live long in the minds of all who knew him as a friend, who looked up 
sd him as a teacher, or who had heard of his fame as a distinguished 


pub 
> Scotland, | 


student. : ; ” 
‘ Luke was born in Edinburgh in 1837, of parents of quiet respectability, 


sh of whom are still alive, to mourn their gifted son. Like most 
sii resident in Edinburgh, his school-days were passed at the Edinburgh 
\cademy, where he distinguished himself highly in all seven classes, 
He carried off “the dux medal” as head boy in every class but one, and 
ined other prizes throughout the various years of his school days for his- 
seca and mathematical proficiency. In his sixth year he gained the 
5 ,cademical prizes” in open competition against his seniors, and in his last 
cap left for Glasgow College, laden with every school distinction. At 
Glasgow he carried on his career with undiminished honour. In his first 
vear he cot the Latin and Greek medals by the unanimous votes of his class- 
;..lows, a very rare distinction ; and though he failed in gaining the Latin 
piackstone medal, he fully compensated for that by carrying of every other 
veige that was open to him. His second year brought him the Greek Black- 
‘one medal, the highest classical honour that Glasgow College offers ; and at 
-yp termination of that session, he went up to Balliol as a Snell exhibitioner. 
At (xford he gained, in rapid succession, both the Gaisford prizes, the Ire- 
snd scholarship, a first class both in moderations and in classical honours, 
oda studentship and tutorship at Christ Church. 


A career of such almost uniform brilliance has seldom been equalled, and 
has never been surpassed by any one among the many distinguished young 
men who have gone from Scotland to an English University. Indeed, we 
only do him justice when we say that Mr. Luke was one of the most remark- 
ble students that ever went to Oxford. Many leading boys have gone up 
from the great English public schools — from Eton, Harrow, Rugby, or 
Cheltenham—where they have been trained with untiring attention, under 
the careful eye of the ablest and most experienced scholars of the day, and 
they have more than fully rewarded their masters for the care bestowed upon 
them. But no one has shone out so conspicuously above his compeers as 
Mr. Luke has done among those who have been educated in the compara- 
tive obscurity of a Scotch school and university, where, owing to the system 
pursued at these seminaries, a boy is left almost entirely to himself and to 
his own spontaneous exertions, and is rarely thrown under the personal 
uiluence of his teachers, or into immediate intimacy with them, as he is in 
England. 

The school distinctions of a boy, generally speaking, are little worthy of 
wotice, and afford no just criterion by which to judge the man.~ In Mr. 
luke's case they were attended by certain peculiarities, and were a true 
wgury of his future career. Other boys have gained as many prizes, and 
ther boys at the Edinburgh Academy have beaten their elders as completely 
ws Mr. Luke did; but his suecess was unique in this respect, that he had 
absolutely no competitors at all among his contemporaries. No one in his 
class ever thought of trying his full strength against him. This peculiarity, 
which at first sight may seem to detract from Mr. Luke’s superiority, is in 
reality one of the highest compliments that could be paid to him, and is 
udicative of one of the most interesting features in his character. Most 
woys who had so completely outstripped their schoolfellows would have 
vecome indolent and careless in their work, and would have given way to 
the boyish ambition of appearing to gain everything easily by force of clever- 
uess rither than by force of work. With the boy George Luke it was just 
‘he opposite. At the age of twelve he worked with the sustained energy of 
i man. His life was all work and no play. He never cared for games or 
school amusements ; he seemed born with a natural genius for hard work. 
“college friends used to say of him with pride, that since he was a child 
” hid never lost an hour. His genius for study was fortified by another 
peculiarity of his early character, which remained with him in his college 
‘ays, and which is perhaps one of the secrets of his great success. Emulation 





i 





“s@sttong motive with him. He worked as if his life depended on the 
“tof his labours in that in which he was easily the winner. He never 
“I sed his adversary ; he never slighted any work, however trivial, and he 
Mehores to extract every particle of good that could be communicated to 
, ‘aan with whom he came in contact. | 
is early days he was a singularly shy and reserved boy, keeping to | 
“eit and living within himself. He never sought the society of his school- 
oy) and never engaged in their schoolboy life. At Oxford he was better 
sot ; but even there the circle of his acquaintance was very limited. His 
. Cpt characterized by the same ceaseless energy, with little rest 
_ ely any pleasure. No bodily exercise, no amusement, no under- 
late frolic had any attraction for him. As at school the class-room was 
ae all his interests, so at college his only gratifications were derived | 
ae we university distinctions, his great success as a teacher, and from the 
‘4 riven od very few of his intimate friends. In that society | 
tends he Taid “ off the reserve of his younger days, and among his 
t his mora) pi the kindness and goodness of his heart and the nobility 
Lan. intellectual character. The friendly intimacy of an Oxford 
~ /€ Most beneficial ordeal that a man of his peculiar temperament 
ms (hrough. Under it the high principles and unselfish aims which 
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always existed under his modest and retiring manner now came to the 
surface, and as they became more marked and definite they threw into the 
shade the strong feeling of emulation that was at one time perhaps too 
prominent in his character. He became more liberal and genial in every 


| Tespect. His religious opinions, which naturally coloured deeply a grave 


and enthusiastic character like his, and which before he left Scotland may 
have been somewhat tinctured by Presbyterian prejudices, were in the last 
years of his life singularly tolerant ; and though in them he was ever far 
removed from the littleness of sectarianism, he was at all times the very 
opposite of indifferent. 

It is a more difficult task to form a just estimate of Mr. Luke’s intellectual 
powers than of his moral character. The latter was in full flower before his 
early death, the former were only ripening in the bud. He was a scholar in 
the highest sense of the word. He had read more deeply and thoroughly 
in classical literature than most men of his age, and to a profound scholarship 
he united great clearness of mind, great intellectual vigour, and an intensity 
of mental character that raised an intellect, not naturally of the very highest 
order, to one that scarce had an equal among the men of his time at Oxford. 
In versatility of mind, perhaps, he was deficient, and he never displayed any 
remarkable turn for philosophical speculation or for questions of metaphysical 
interest. On great subjects there was an absence of that wide grasp that 
belongs peculiarly to fhe greatest minds, and there was a certain inequality 
of judgment which at times betrayed a want of balance somewhere. It was 
owing partly to this want of balance, partly to his youth and warm, enthu- 
siastic, affectionate temperament, that his opinions on people and on public 
questions were more often prompted by generous impulse than based on 
cool judgment. There was something almost feminine in the occasional 
hastiness and exaggeration in his views on men and things. But this excess 
was ever on the right side. He idealized his friends, but never disparaged 
his rivals—enemies he had none. He never cared for politics as other 
people do: his interest was not in the questions but the actors, not general 
but personal. He liked particular politicians with an enthusiastic liking, 
but cared little for their politics: with him it was men, not measures—indi- 
vidual characters rather than individual opinions. This drawback if, indeed, 
it be a drawback-—of viewing public men and general questions through a 
halo of personal enthusiasm, became a quality in Mr. Luke’s case peculiarly 
calculated to lead him to success in that profession to which he had given 
himself up. To education he was devoted from his boyhood, and when he 
rose to the position of a teacher, he was induced to take a keen personal 
interest in his pupils and in their characters, and to form an enthusiastic 
attachment to that college which had elected him intoits body. Of old, the 
system of appointment to the well-known one hundred and one studentships 
at Christ Church was by nomination. Now that system is abolished, and 
both the junior and senior studentships, with the exception of two each year 
still in the gift of Westminster, are given to the best men in a competitive 
examination held each Whitsuntide. Mr. Luke was one of the first men 
who gained one of these great prizes after they were thrown open. [rom the 
day of his election till his death he devoted himself, with his untiring energy 
and assiduity, to the service of his college, and even during the short three 
years that he was a member he had begun to reap the reward of his exer- 
tions by the marked improvement in the honours gained by Christ Church 
men. Only eighteen months ago five men from his college were in the first 
class in the moderation list, a distinction which Christ Church had never 
gained since the institution of that examination. 

The loss sustained by the death of Mr. Luke, is, it is to be feared, almost 
irreparable in Oxford. It leaves a great blank which none at present can fill up. 
His ambition was to raise Christ Church to the position which it ought to occupy 
in Oxford ; an ambition which his death alone leaves unfulfilled. Had he 
lived he must have been, ere long, one of the most influential men connected 
with that college. His devotion to his work,and the intensity of character, must 
ultimately have led him to the highest eminence. As it is, he has not lived for 
nothing. The respect with which he was regarded by his fellow tutors, and 
the firm hold which he had upon the affections of his pupils, will live long 
after him, and the example of his disinterested energy may be followed out 
by others who, ere long, will accomplish his unfinished work. 


THE GERMAN ATHENS. 
Tuere are few of our readers whom the literary renown of Weimar has 
never reached ; but there are, perhaps, fewer still who know that the sinall 
territory of which it is the capital, is at this moment one of the happiest and 
best administered countries on the map of Europe. In this hour of jubilant 
nationalities,” when unification and centralization are in fashion, we should 
do well to remember that the cruel reaction which followed the troubles of 
1848 and 1849 failed to turn back the liberal movement in only four states 
of Germany, and that each of these four was ruled by one of those petty 
princes whom it is now the practice to decry. These were Brunswick, 
Oldenburg, Saxe Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe Wiemar-Eisenach. In the first of 
these, the poco-curante disposition of the ruler may have contributed to the 
tranquillity of the ruled, but in each of the other three the present happy 
condition of things is entirely owing to the set and deliberate purpose of the 
sovereigns and their advisers. In Weimar, the chief credit is probably due 
to the able and excellent minister, Monsieur De Watzdort. 
The present Grand Duke was born in 1818, and is the grandson of 
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August, the friend of Goethe. His mother was a Russian princess, Maria 
Pawlowna, who, although she had not the brilliant qualities of the Duchess 
Amalia or the great qualities of the Duchess Luise, has left behind her many 
kindly recollections. The Grand Duke was brought up, like his sister, the 
present Queen of Prussia, more or less in the Russian manner, which is per- 
haps rather calculated to give much superficial knowledge and a certain 
aptitude for society, than to develop the higher powers of the mind. All the 
more credit is due to him for the sensible political course which he has pur- 
sued since his accession in 1853. Between him and his neighbour, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, there has always been a certain rivalry ; but the Grand Duke 
takes more interest in art, while the bent of the other is towards literature, 
science, and politics. 

During the last years of Goethe's life, Weimar was much frequented by 
young Englishmen, who went thither to learn German ; and Mr. Lewis pub- 
lishes, in his life of the poet, an interesting letter from Mr. Thackeray, 
describing the society of that period. Now the appearance of a passing 
Englishman in a drawing-room at Weimar is quite an extraordinary event, 
although now, .as of old, he is received with the greatest kindness and 
cordiality. 

The place, it must be admitted, offers few attractions to invite a stay of 
more than a few hours. The park, of which so much has been said, is a 
charming pleasure-ground, but not superior to that which surrounds the house 
of many a proprietor of the second rank in England or Scotland. It consists 
of several parallel lines of walks, carried along the banks of the Ilm, and 
connected here and there by cross paths. The garden-house of Goethe is a 
small and insignificant building, in bad repair, and the other principal points 
of attraction are not in themselves more remarkable. Like Shenstone’s 
Paradise of the Leasowes, it owes a great deal to the imagination. Still, 
every nook of it is hallowed by remembrances, and one who had nothing 
to do might employ his time worse than in dreaming away a summer amidst its 
pleasant shades. Even in the depth of a Thuringian winter, it is not without 
a certain beauty, more especially when the sky is clear, and the sound of the 
sledge-bells comes merrily on the ear across the sparkling frozen snow. 
Beautiful, too, are the solemn pine all/es, which stretch far away, filled with 
sapphire mist, and hoary with unnumbered icicles. 

Next to the park, perhaps, the most remarkable thing in Weimar, is the 
series of rooms in the palace painted in fresco, with subjects from the works 
of Goethe and Schiller, Herder and Wieland, and named after these four 
authors. Goethe and Schiller, inseparable and inevitable, stand in bronzein front 
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which has been done to German literature by a too exclusive Worsh; 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, and by the deadening influence whieh a 
principles of the critics to whom we have above alluded have produce, u te 
the imagination of their converts. We cannot help, however, w ishing . 
the author of “Uriel Acosta” would write less, and, by forcing iin self 
moderation, produce more that is on a level with that excellent work. 

Dingelstedt, who is well known in Germany as a minor poet, and w 
also written novels, and at least one drama, has succeeded to the »,. 
tion of theatre director, which was so long occupied by Goethe. - 
rule is less despotic than that of his great predecessor, and we doubt : 
that in spite of his gentler management the results produced are Very my a 
superior. In truth, the direction of the Weimar Theatre was not One ; 
Goethe’s most successful undertakings. The existing house is not that 
which he used to strike terror into the hearts even of the Jena studp nts | 
his stern suppression of all manifestations of praise or blame. It dates o, s 
from 1824, and is a small, neat, but quite common-place building, with 
pit and two galleries, the lowes of which represents the boxes, holding . 
all about 900 people. No actor of any considerable name is now pern,, 
nently attached to it, but the performances are very creditable, and play a 
important part in the lives of the people of Weimar. 

The chief librarian, Dr. Scholl, is another of the celebrities of the Grand 
Duchy. He was a pupil of Ottfried Miller, and followed him to Greece », 
that melancholy j journey which lost to the world one of the most geyia) f 
modern scholars. Since his return he has written much upon classic) 
subjects, more especially upon Sophocles, and has also helped to swelj jj, 
gigantic proportion of the Goethe literature. 

We have already mentioned Dr. Dittenberger. It only remains to yj; 
that not a few painters, of whom Count Kalkreuth and M. Preller »» 
perhaps, the most distinguished, live here under the patronage of the Grand 
Duke, who has himself a considerable turn for drawing. The house of [is 
was, till very recently, the centre of a circle of funatici, but he has lately 
gone to Rome, and it does not seem clear whether he will return or not » 
Weimar. 

These names, although only those of Epigonians, are creditable to a toy, 
of less than 13,000 inhabitants ; and the general tone of society, although ; 
has little pretension to be literary, is certainly much above that of ios 
small places. There however, no house which receives on a lar: 
scale, and nothing in the nature of a salon. The truth is that the whok 
society centres in the court. The grand ducal family are exceedingly hosp 
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of the theatre. Wieland has also a statue, and Herder is commemorated by 
another close to the church in which he used to preach. The house of Goethe 
is inhabited by his grandson, M. Walter von Goethe, who, with more than 
questionable taste, excludes the public from the most interesting parts of it, 
although he opens a portion on Fridays during the summer months. The 
house in which Wieland spent the last ten years of his life is, still inhabited 
by his niece. Schiller’s house has been bought by the municipality, and is | 


shown for a small fee. The apartments which the poet inhabited are on the 
second floor, and are furnished with a plainness—nay, rudeness— which is 
strange to an English eye. Herder’s old house behind the Stadtkirche 
became later the dwelling of Rohr, who was, perhaps, the most remarkable 
representative of the practical side of Rationalism, properly so called. Its 
present occupant is Dr. Dittenberger, himself a man of very considerable theo- 
logical reputation, and one of the managers of the Protestantische Kurchen 
Zeitung, which is the chief organ at present of the constructive liberalism of 
Germany, and is directed by divines who, although they cannot be classed as 
the disciples of any particular teacher, have, perhaps, been more influenced 
by Schleiermacher than by any one else. 

No stranger in Weimar should omit to visit the library, where, amongst 
other things, is a bust of Goethe, done at Rome during the famous Italian 
journey. It is evident that the sculptor was thinking of the Apollo Belvedere 
when he executed this beautiful work ; but when we read the enthusiastic 
descriptions of those who knew the poet in his prime, we can believe that it 
is hardly idealized. The geologist should know, what the handbooks will 
not tell him, that there exists at Weimar a most admirable private collection 
of the fossils of the neighbourhood, the property of a gentleman who was led 
to become a collector by receiving, when a boy, a small cabinet of rocks and 
It well deserves a visit. 


minerals from Goethe. 
Amongst the men of letters who now inhabit Weimar, the most celebrated 
is unquestionably the poet and novelist, Gutzkow, who has recently quitted 
Dresden to settle here. He is the /te noir of Julian Schmidt, and of 
all that school of critics which desires to make the dictates of sound 
common sense the touchstone of literary excellence. It is impossible to 
deny the justice of many of the observations which they have directed | 
against the extravagances of such productions as the “ Ritter vom Geist” 
or the “Zauberer von Rom,” leviathian novels in nine volumes 
very encyclopedias of situations, characters, and events; but we 
hardly refuse to Gutzkow the first place amongst the men of productive 
genius in contemporary Germany. The influence of Dumas and of the 
French school of novelists in general, has done him infinite harm, and pre- 
vented him, perhaps, attaining a much higher place in the estimation of his 
countrymen. His widely-extended reputation is, perhaps, to some extent 
dependent on his vast literary connection. We seem sometimes to hear the 
claque as we read his praises. He would himself, we apprehend, justify much 
that is unpleasing in the writings of his school, by enlarging on the mischief 
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able, and there are probably very few weeks during the winter and spring in 
which their apartments are not thrown open either for music or dancing 
Seventeen or eighteen large parties in the season, besides smaller ones, do i 
great deal towards keeping people alive ; but there is nothing which recall 
those charming evenings at the Duchess Amalia’s, of which Mr. Lewes 
tells us. 

Weimar is an economical place of residence, not because the luxuries o 
even the necessaries of life are particularly cheap, but because there is litt) 
opportunity for spending money. The lower classes are very industrious an! 
honest, much more so than many other populations in Germany. This 
owing, no doubt, in part, to the long influence in this part of the country « 
a school of theology which attached the greatest possible importance to ti 
performance of moral duties, and thought more of a virtuous life and cov 
versation than of points of dogma. This school is still in the ascendant 2 
Thuringia. The most perfect toleration is enforced, not only by law, but ly 
public opinion, and the odium theologicum slumbers, as has been truly sii 
even at the foot of the Wartburg. 

The people are not rich in any part of the grand duchy except, perhaps, 
the town of Apolda ; and in the mountainous districts they are decide) 
poor. The country round Weimar is fertile, but Eisenach and its neighbow 
hood are not so fortunate. ‘The roads are good. Property is well prote 
and crime is rare. In former days, game was preserved to an extent whi 
must have pressed hard on the farmer. Karl August, for example, in! 
killed in one day 1815 hares. The sportsmen of our times content thet uD 
selves with much more moderate bags. Such sport as that of Karl Au 
and his friends could not, we suspect, be enjoyed at present, even at (0 
where the Duke, who is passionately fond of shooting, contrives, by p'! 
much black mail to the peasantry, to keep up a good head of game. 

The Grand Duke is controlled or assisted by a small parliament, coDs* 
of a single chamber, and there is a tolerably active political life, considers 
that the whole country is a little smaller than Sussex, and contains 
about 270,000 inhabitants. Much to the credit of Weimar politicians, ‘ 
have learned to differ on public matters without hating each other Tht 
who know Geneva will appreciate their moderation. 

When we look at a little territory like this, so complete in itself, § 
governed, and so peaceful, we are tempted to ask, with M. de Montale! e 
in his recent pamphlet on Poland, whether all these small states ." 
many willindeed gain so much by being merged into Prussia. M. de 5 
dorf would have been ill exchanged for M. de Westphalen ; oe 
for some protégé of Stahl’s. If the "Grand Duke were to become geet 
prince, spending most of his time at Berlin, and only coming to Weiss 
the villeggiatura, the little Residenz, without manufactures and without ws 
ties for developing much commerce, would soon sink down into 4° ul Ae 
vincial town, haunted by recollections. And yet there can be 2° © 3 
that events are tending in that direction, and that a great majority *™ 
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n Germany look with satisfaction at the prospect. They feel that 
France is an ever-present danger. They fear that Russia may awake from 
her present torpor stronger and more ambitious than she was before the fall 
ft Sebasotopol, and they employ the present in agitating for a national orga- 
ajsation which may make the horrors of 1806 and 1812 for ever impossible. 
Who can blame them, if they disregard sentiment and look only to the best 
aay of averting an overwhelming calamity ! 
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THE IRON HAND. 


Tue Washington correspondents of the New York journals that had the 
lowest character, and, consequently, the highest circulation, were once in the 
habit of making their letters “ sensational,” by promising a series of 
«startling developments” on any matter, public or private, engaging the 
Jichtest attention. That the developments, if they were ever made, did not 
startle at all, or, resolving themselves into ordinary and everyday cases of 
embezzlement and jobbery, only raised a feeling of mild surprise, did not 
appear to Weaken the artifice for subsequent use. The next promise was only 
varied into “sad disclosures of political corruption,” or “ spicy particulars,” 
wcording to the case, and the morning’s stimulant, like the morning’s dram, 
was equally certain ; the reader had had his expected three cents’ worth of 
smotion. The craving for this kind of daily shock became a necessity, and 
f not gratified by a heading that threw some moral horror into small capitals, 
asense of void and discomfort was left on the mind. Happily, it was not equally 
essential that the startling announcement should be true. An invented 
public depravity served the purpose as well as a real one ; provided the first 
elition bristled with pending “ disclosures,” and prepared the reader to look 
out for something curious, that representative unit of a multitude, exactly 
like him, was satisfied. We feel almost as if writing history in thus 
describing the singular exaggerative style of the American newspaper press, 
for there are indications that the sort of thing is passing away. It was the 
licence and careless riot of peace and prosperity. A sterner and harder time 
has come down on the revellers ; civil war is not a thing to be played with ; 
t makes men pause and think whither it is leading them. It enforces dis- 
cipline, which strengthens authority ; and now authority has stretched a 
strong hand over the press, to curb its licentiousness. The intoxicated 
lacchante is arrested in the midst of the dance ; her cup and wreath are 
taken away ; she is compelled to behave herself with greater decorum, and to 
remember that there are such things as the proprieties, to violate which 
hereafter will not be quite safe. For behind all these admonitions are files 
' soldiers, with sharp bayonets, who will do the bidding of this newly- 

sen authority ; and beyond them again are varions forts and strongholds, 
which, though they bear the names of the heroes of liberty and revolution, 
we In every respect as effective prisons for political offenders, as if they 
ial been built by a European despot, and called bastiles. 

What may be the feelings of American journalists under this first pressure 
of the iron hand of military power, can only be suspected. But that they 
‘ould be placed under any restraint at all must be a new “sensation,” as 
‘tartling, at first, as any of the shocks it was their constant practice to pre- 
pare for the public. The words “ absolutely forbidden” must have a novel 
ul not altogether pleasant sound in democratic ears ; but the time is out of 
int in the Federation ; those who are trying to set it right, by the sword, 

mand silence as to their doings, under penalties ; and the journals are 
‘ent accordingly. In spite of all the declamation so often heard about the 
“ative powers of the sword and the pen, the moment the two forces are 

“ught into direct collision with each other, the pen has to yield. In fact, 
‘ ceases to exist as a power ; it ceases to act ; or the iron hand takes posses- 
‘ n of it,and makes it an ally. 

*he order of the President, countersigned by the Federal Secretary of 
” ‘8 as brief and peremptory as a Russian ukase. Inventive corres- 
“cents from the camp and field are deprived of the use of the telegraph 
“ws at their own discretion. They must submit their messages to a previous 
lary censorship by the Commander-in-Chief, or “Generals Commanding.” 
“Y lnust keep to the real facts, or to the Commander-in-Chief’s facts, 

"lay not, possibly, be exactly the same, but must have more resem- 

ullce * them ; and, in case of the worst, the military censor can enforce 
— lor a day or two. The loss of the telegraph cuts off the great supply 

“ation paragraphs, that were always “ giving fits” of different kinds to 
“oney market. The letters that extend the telegrams into narration are 

“Patatively useless for sensational purposes. The element of surprise and 
a " taken out of them by the announcement darted forward on the 
' Hash two or three days in advance. The longa et verbosa epistola of 
ony “orrespondent” follows the telegram that has ridden on the “ thought- 

“4g he,” lamely and with unequal pace, as in Homer’s sarcasm human 
a always pursuing justice, and never quite overtaking it. It 
¥ se of the wires that they keep public intelligence hours 
ogee ert: Soh Eee 
2 gre as they are, the public curiosity has had its sharp 
Pip off; and it does not care to be carried back to what it “ heard 

ia al ut” days before. But the American public must forego the gra- 

ne ‘its daily surprises, from military news, served hot as its corn cakes 
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the p,-, =!Bations of the campaigning reporters. The third paragraph of 


‘nts order makes it doubtful whether the iron hand may not, in 


me down heavily, even on a correspondent’s letters, forwarded 


by the old and lumbering means of the post. “ All newspapers publishing 
the military news, however obtained, and by whatever medium received, 
not authorised by the official authority,” will, as a penalty, be excluded from 
the use of the telegraph altogether, and the railway companies will not be 
allowed to carry them when printed. The penalty on a journalist for offend- 
ing the military censor, in fact, is to be put under an interdict ; he is barred 
the use of the two great modern aids of intercourse ; he is to have no help 
from the railroad or telegraph ; he will be in the position of the excommu- 
nicated man of the dark ages, when society refused the necessities of 
bread and water to all under the ban of the Church. The strong 
hand of military authority can seize an offending journalist, and 
throw him, in effect, into the middle of the last century ; there, outside the 
pale of modern civilization and its improvements, he must die of inanition ! 
Such will be the punishment for disobedience of the new officer, “ the Mili- 
tary Supervisor of Telegraphic Messages throughout the United States.” 
Such is the first pinch of the iron hand ; it has not quite taken off the glove ; 
the pressure as yet is moderate in degree ; but the supervivorship is only 
three weeks old, and time and opposition may harden him. The American 
press has scarcely “ realized” yet what it is to be at odds with a censor of any 
kind. The only consolation is the democratic one of equality under the new 
condition ; the repression applies equally to all. Ifthe probation to which 
the worst possible instructors are to be subjected weans the public from its 
more than childish craving for “ sensational” telegrams and paragraphs, and 
gives it a sense of the value of truth, as well as a relish for it, the trial will 
have a healthy result, both for readers and the purveyors of reading But 
we fear it will be as difficult as the attempt to give a confirmed dram-drinker 
a relish for cold water. 

The establishment of a military censorship of the press—for such is the 
effect of the order,—is another proof that civil strife in a democracy natur- 
ally, almost inevitably, evokes absolutism. The repression exercised on 
“military news” may very easily be extended to the comments on it ; and then 
the master of the sword will not only dictate his own facts, but enforce his 
own opinions. The exigency that is pleaded as the excuse for this new 
authority may cease ; but for the present the military power in America 
seems to be throwing its shadow over the legislature, the executive, and the 
press. History is repeating itself. How surely, when the political cauldron 
is full of hostile ingredients, and has been brought to the boiling point by 
“charms of powerful trouble,” the “apparition of an armed head” rises 
through the smoke and vapour ! 


MEN OF MARK.—No. XXXIII. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES WOOD, BART., M.P. 


‘* Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius.’’—Latin Provers, 

PARLIAMENTARY eloquence is not the only avenue to Ministerial promo- 
tion. The ruling families look with great suspicion on men of brains who 
claim a share in the Government. ‘The successful speech-maker or clever 
pamphleteer is expected to put up with under-secretaryships and other 
subordinate offices. He may get near enough the Cabinet to peep through 
the open door, while men, who are his inferiors in everything but family 
connection, walk boldly in and take their seats in the conclave. Sometimes 
politicians are driven to desperation by this slow promotion, and break out 
into virulent opposition, like Mr. Horsman ; sometimes they are pacified by 
promises that their claims shall be considered on an early vacancy, like one 
or two members of the present Government not in great favour with the 
House. All this time the clever and discontented partizan sees the best 
places in the gift of a Prime Minister go to men without whom no Cabinet 
is thought complete. Perhaps they are men who have never been able 
to give an intelligible answer, in the whole course of their lives, to 
any question that may have been put to them in Parliament. But 
they are the Barnacles of a Ministry. By judicious family alliances they 
have become incorporated into the ruling power of the State. All their 
failures are passed over. They have a duck-like faculty for diving and 
turning up in unexpected places when the chase is hot. When they fail as 
Chancellors of the Exchequer you may expect to see them emerge as First 
Lords of the Admiralty, or at the India Board. Anything may be predicted 
of them, except that they will retire to make way for younger blood and 
better men. Thus they go on to the end of the chapter, quartering them- 
selves upon their party, continually putting it in peril, and making it pay 
dearly from first to last for its nepotism and its family compacts. 

Sir Charles Wood, third baronet, the subject of this sketch, is a branch of 
the ancient Yorkshire family of Wood, founded by George Wood, Esq., of 
Monk Bretton, near Barnsley, in the West Riding, which manor he acquired 
in the seventh year of James I. Sir George Wood, Knt., a Baron of the 








Exchequer, was also of this family. Francis Wood, of Barnsley, was cr ated 
a baronet in 1784, and was succeeded by his nephew, Sir Francis Lait ley, 
who married Mary Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Samuel Bu k, Esq, of 
New Granges, Recorder of Leeds. The present baronet is the issue of this 
marriage. 

Charles Wood was born at Pont. fract in 1 _He was not sent to any of 
the great public schools, but received his education under the eye Bite his 
father. In due time he went to Oriel College, Oxford, where he took a 
double first-class degree in 1821. In 1826 he made his dejul im p tblic life 
as MP. for Great Grimsby, a snug borough in the gift of the Karl of Yar- 
borough. He Wis fortunate enough to obtain the post of private secre tary to 
Earl Grey, and in 1529 married the fourth daught r of that nobleman. The 
great reform agitation of 1530-1 brought an immense amount of correspon- 
dence to the oreat chief of the Whigs, and the othce of his pris ate S86 cretary was 
“| When Earl Grey was entrusted by William LV. 
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by ho means a sinecure. 
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with the duty of forming a cabinet, his son-in-law was naturally not forgotten. 
Mr. W ood's long official career commenced with the post of Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, which he held from 1832 (when he was returned for 
the new parliamentary borough of Halifax) until 1834. He went out at the 
dissolution of the Melbourne ministry, but returned to office with his friends, 
only exchanging the Secretaryship of the Treasury for that of the Admiralry, 
a post which he held for five years. These five years of official plenty were 
followed by five years of official famine, during which the Whigs were gird- 
ing at Sir Robert Peel’s free-trade measures, with Lord John Russell at their 
head, and violently opposing his Income-tax. 

When the Corn Laws were abolished, and Lord J. Russell succeeded Sir 
R. Peel as First Lord of the Treasury in 1846, he invited Mr. Wood (who 
succeeded his father as third baronet in December of this year) to undertake 
the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Whigs, from some cause or 
other, have never shone as financiers. Their incapacity in matters of finance 
between the years 1832 and 1841, was painfully evident. They seemed to 
have no broad or clear principle of financial reform. A mere transposition of 
taxes—taking off a little here, and putting on a little there—was the charac- 
teristic of their financial policy. The result was annually deepening debt, 
discredit, and financial embarrassment ; so that, when Sir R. Peel took 
office in 1841 he had to begin his government under a certain deficiency of 
£2,500,000 for the year, and upwards of £10,000,000 for the previous six 
years. Nor, when Lord John Russell returned to office in 1846, were there 
any new men among the Whigs who had gained a reputation for finance. 
Lord John’s forte was the moral and constitutional. He never liked figures, 
or understood finance. Mr. Wood had gained some credit as chairman of a 
Select Committee on Banking; but his chief recommendation, it was believed, 
was the happy accident of being brother-in-law to the present Earl Grey, 
who, having upset Lord J. Russell’s embryo administration in 1845, by 
refusing to join it, was able to make his own terms with the Premier in 
1846, and to bring in all the Greys with him. 

Sir C. Wood's first Budgets were oratorical exhibitions which no one who 
assisted at them will ever forget. His indistinctness of utterance made a 
portion of every sentence inaudible to the House, and sometimes three or 
tour consecutive passages were lost in this way, and floated into*the limbo 
of lost eloquence. Not unfrequently his ideas were so essentially cloudy 
that the more he explained the more he mystified. Opponents cheered in 
derision, friends were humiliated and ashamed, and strangers wondered 
why Lord J. Russell did not walk up to Charing Cross, or into the Stock 
Exchange, and seize upon the first presentable-looking man to be his 
Minister of Finance. His blunders were only equalled by his insouciance 
which nothing could, in turn, exceed, except the intensity of his conviction 
that he was a sort of model Chancellor of the Exchequer. When it was 
necessary to quote figures, this wonderful Finance Minister would read them 
out as thousands, immediately correct this reading by substituting hundreds 
of thousands, and thankfully accept the correction of friends behind who 
told him they were millions. It was impossible to stand this, so members 
who were trying to jot down his figures quietly put their gold pencil-cases 
back again into their pockets, while the gentlemen in the reporters’ gallery, 
less fortunate in their option, were observed to labour on with a despair and 
disgust that had something of the tragic in them. 

Sir Charles, after three or four sessions, certainly showed signs of improve- 
ment, but this was not to be wondered at, after the infinite series of 
buffetings and boxes upon both ears, to speak metaphorically, which were 
incessantly administered to him in the House. Some dull boys are only 
rendered more inert by the rod, and there is an old proverb that “ your dull 
ass will not mend his pace by beating.” But our Whig Chancellor was a 
boy naturally dull at finance, yet who was really desirous to do his duty and 
acquit himself with credit. Lord G. Bentinck first took him in hand, and 
being himself exceedingly expert and quick at figures, he administered some 
amazing thwacks to the new Finance Minister, who was not insensible to 
shame, and who accordingly worked hard during the recess. Thus our 
Chancellor was licked into official shape and comeliness, until, with infinite 
pains, he became a tolerable man of business and a third-rate speaker, 
with the one or two not insignificant drawbacks of not knowing how to 
make a short speech, of saying everything three times over, and in whose 
closing sentences the audience could trace an approximating process to that 
habit said to be common to the canine species, of running round three times 
after their caudal extremity before they will lie down to repose. 

The Budget of 1847 was by no means bold or ambitious. The imposition 
or remission of taxation was postponed. The Irish famine demanded large aids 
from the English Exchequer—TIreland’s necessity was England’s opportunity 

and the cheerful sacrifice of eight millions was the generous response. In 
is4s, the Prime Minister of the day, Lord John Russell, following the 
example of Sir Robert Peel on great occasions, himself made the financial 
statement of the vear. There was a serious deficiency, and it had to be 
honestly met. The Whigs had opposed the Income-tax when it was proposed 
by Sir Robert Peel, but the Whig chief, who had even asked what France 
would say, now proposed an addition of two per cent. to that obnoxious impost. 
An outcry was raised, the agyuravated injustice of the measure was clearly 
perceived, and the existence of the Ministry was imperilled. The ( ‘hancellor 
of the Exchequer of course took a leading part in the defence of a measure 
which he was supposed to have suggested ; as a sop to Cerberus, he proposed 
a select committee on the expenditure. A supposed war speech and war 
estimates put Mr. Hume and the Conservative Opposition upon the true scent 
of economy. Greater economy in the expenditure was demanded from all 
sides of the House, and at the end of February the Government gave way. 
The addition of two per cent. to the Income-tax was abandoned, in deference 
to public opinion, and the Government of Lord John Russell, which had 
created a host of enemies by the Income-tax measure, was saved from defeat. 

The session of 1849 was a busy one for our Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He had to defend the domain of finance against Mr. Cobden’s scheme for saving 
ten millions on the one hand, and Mr. Disraeli’s resolutions relative to the 
burdens on land on the other. The economy enforced on the Government 
had been carried out in the estimates, reductions had been called for from 
all the chiefs of departments, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, unusually 
late in the year (the third week in June), presented the House with the 
fruits of retrenchment in the estimates, in the shape of a slender surplus of 
£100,000, Sir C. Wood begged to be allowed to do nothing with this small 





— 
sum. Instead of exhausting a moderate surplus in removing ingjgpj 
taxes, he obtained permission of the House to keep it as the nucleys of 
larger surplus, so as to afford the means of reducing, without risk, an amo * 
of taxation for which the country could derive an appreciable benefit, 

The session of 1850 found the Chancellor of the Exchequer with g surpls 
of about a million and a half, the half of which, or £750,000, he Proposed ¢, 
devote to the reduction of the National Debt. With the remainder he took 
off the duty upon bricks and reduced the Stemp Duties. Financial grievance 
and financial reforms were still hotly discussed. Mr. Cobden demande . 
return to the financial expenditure of 1835, while Mr. Henley and the Pro. 
tectionists also appeared as financial reformers in a motion for a revision ,« 
Government salaries. The Government consented to the appointment of 1, 
Official Salaries’ Committee, which recommended considerable reductions ;, 
several departments. The House of Commons, it was clear, entertained 
scant reverence for the Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Stamp 
Duties underwent so many transmissions that lawyers and stock-broke» 
despaired of understanding the new and revised scale until the Act of Paris. 
ment was actually in their hands. 

The session of 1851 brought matters to a head. The Income-tax gaye g;, 
C. Wood an estimated surplus of £2,500,000, This was a great Opportunity. 
which few men would have had the perversity and wrong-headedness ti 
fling away. But our Chancellor was equal to the occasion. He proposed 
that £1,000,000 should be applied to the reduction of the National Deby 
H» proposed to renew the Income-tax for three years without the least alter. 
ation. The total repeal of the Window-tax would have cost £1,850,000, Hy 
proposed a sort of half measure, changing the mode of its assessment 0 
to levy on the majority of houses about half the existing duty, with a loss 1 
the revenue of about £700,000. He also proposed to reduce, by one half 
the duty upon foreign timber, to reduce and equalize the duty upon foreigy 
and colonial coffee, to reduce the duty upon Dutch clover and grass seeds t; 
a nominal amount, and to transfer a portion of the cost of pauper Innati« 
from local rates to the Consolidated Funds. 

The new Budget elicited a chorus of dissatisfaction. Mr. Herries, backed 
by members on the Ministerial and Opposition benches, exclaimed aguinst tle 
renewal of the Income-tax, without any attempt being made to alleviate its 
gross injustice. Mr. Hume and other members complained that the Windov- 
tax was not to be unconditionally repealed. The representatives of counti 
protested against the mockery of relief offered to the suffering agricultun! 
interests. Three days after the discussion on this ill-fated Budyet, the 

tussell Administration collapsed. The defeat of the Government on the 
motion of Mr. Locke King had something to do with the resignation of 
the Cabinet, but the unfavourable reception of the Budget precipitated the 
crisis. A Finance Minister, with bold, sound, and intelligible views, migit 
have carried them through the session; but what was to be done with» 
House of Commons, every member of which believed he would make as goo! 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer as Sir C. Wood? Lord J. Russell felt that he 
had lost the confidence of the House of Commons, but it was in a good cause 
His usual supporters were doubtful, criticising, and irresolute. But the 
family compact was unbroken, and he thought of everything but dismiss; 
his Minister of Finance. 

The Queen sent for Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, who felt his way tos 
coalition between the Protectionists and the Peelites. When Lord Derby 
declined the task, her Majesty sent for the Duke of Wellington, and aftr- 
wards for the Earl of Aberdeen. The imbroglio ended by Lord J. Russe! 
being requested by her Majesty to remain in office, and endeavour to catty 
on the Queen’s Government. - 

When the Cabinet again assembled, there was nothing for it but to recor 
sider the financial schemes of Sir C. Wood, and to remodel his budget. The 
Ministry now determined on proposing a total repeal of the Window-tax, a 
to substitute in its place a house-tax, bringing in about three quarters 0! 
million. The boons for the agricultural interest were abandoned. They had 
excited very little gratitude among that class, and at almost every agtic 
tural meeting any allusion to them was received with shouts of laughter 
Mr. Disraeli was sarcastic upon the omission of these proposals ; and aber; 
alleged, with some show of justice, that the only class of the community rs 
fering depression and distress were purposely excluded from any share ey 
measures of fiscal relief which the Chancellor’s surplus of £2,000,000 a rt 
him to afford. The amended Budget was received with more favour tan 
former one ; yet Mr. Hume carried an amendment limiting the Incomes 
to one year. A select committee was also appointed to consider the ineqa 
ties of the tax. : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer insisted upon paying off Fi 
the National Debt with the surplus thus raised by the Income-tax. 9” 
was the weak point of the old as it was of the new Budget. The alle 
classes, not without justice, complained that they had not only pore 
wpon to bear the fiscal losses and deficiencies consequent upon free trade 
that they were expected to raise, by means of the inquisitorial and Sal 
schedule D, an annual surplus to be devoted to the payment of the + -_ 
Debt. To tax income which is not worth a year’s purchase, at the same 
as land or money in the Funds worth twenty or twenty-five years PU'' 
must always seem unjust to the commercial classes ; but to allot a - 
thus raised to pay off the debt contracted by the landed interest appt” \., 
be the height of injustice. The object of imposing the Income-tax “ne 
and of reimposing it in 1845, was to enable the Government t0 calty 
great reduction in the taxes on the necessaries of life and on indus) am 
reductions of this kind contemplated by the new Budget did not, ®”, 
amount to more than £460,000. Mr. Gladstone, who has since Ca ick tbe 
his theory in office, said, in 1851, that the feeling of satisfaction with W ae 
House ought to assent to a renewal of the Income-tax ought to be P aatil 
in proportion to the application of the principle of the reductioD + dust 
upon articles of consumption, and upon the raw materials of human ne by 
Mr. Gladstone’s complaint was rendered into more intelligible <r 
Mr. Hume, who urged that a portion of the surplus revenue might be op - 
with much more benefit to the country in the reduction of the duties oat 
paper stamps, advertisements, paper, and soap, than in the foolish enw ‘i 
reduce the National Debt. Mr. Cobden also declared that =1T ©. ap 
would act much more wisely in relieving the springs of hoary 9 
adopting Mr. Gurney’s recommendation to pay off the National ee 
financier having already precipitated one ministerial crisis, W°" 
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1» 04 another had not the Prime Minister thrown him overboard, and 
Or ie an inquiry before a select committee to attempt to render the 
agn ne-tax less oppressive and more equitable. 
In ‘ic was the last of Sir C. Wood’s notable Budgets, for Lord Palmerston 
a heen, during the recess, dismissed from the post of Foreign Secretary, 
hy Russell's weak family administration fell like a pack of cards as 
Parliament met in 1852. Lord Aberdeen was commissioned to form 
\jnistry, and Sir C. Wood, to the infinite relief of the House of Commons, 
ced to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. He found a place in the new 
~inistration, however, as President of the Board of Control, and held this 
Ty osiiie post from 1552 to 1855. When Lord Palmerston formed his 
+ administration in the latter year Sir C. Wood was transferred to the 
res The great naval review at Spithead soon afterwards, and the 
“oem of invective that burst upon the Government in both Houses of Parlia- 
ont for the mischances and mismanagement of that great event, again 
hea ht the name of the right hon. gentleman before the public, He 
remained at the Admiralty until 1858. His administration was not without 
wodit, yet the rotting of the gun-boats laid up in ordinary was severely criti- 
cised by seamen ; and he allowed the Surveyor of the Navy to saw asunder, 
lengthen, pull to pleces, and “improve off the face of the earth” her 
Majesty’s ships of war, until the matter was taken up by Lord C. Paget, and 
the waste of public money attracted the attention of the House of ¢ ommons, 
Whenever a Whig Ministry returns to power the subject of our memoir is 
¢spate enough in having another trial, and finds himself in a new office. 
When Lord Derby went out in June, 1859, Sir C. Wood succeeded Lord 
Stanley as Secretary of State and President of the { ‘ouncil for India. He 
carried a bill for amalgamating the army of India with the royal army, and 
session passed one or two useful measures admitting the natives of India 
+, share in the Government. It is, however, believed that the Governor- 
General of India, taking an accurate measure of his nominal chief, does 
pretty much as he likes. Only last week the Secretary of State for India 
told the House that he had sent out instructions to the Indian Government 
which had been entirely disregarded. The presumption raised by an atten- 
sive observation of Sir C. Wood’s Ministerial career is & priort that the Indian 
Government, in any case of dispute, are in the right, and that Lord Canning, 
on the spot, cannot be directed to any useful purpose by Sir C. Wood in 
(annon-street. So long as we have a good Governor-General in India who has 
a will of his own, and who indulges in no superfluous and misplaced venera- 
tion for the Indian Minister at home, perhaps the subject of our sketch is 
doing as little mischief in his present office as can reasonably be expected 
from a statesman so highly connected, and who has a sort of vested interest 
in five thousand a year of the public money. 
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Aebieos of Pooks, 
AFGHAN POETRY.* 


A GeNTLEMAN of literary taste, employed in the Civil Service of India, not 
long ago conceived the idea of translating into English verse sonte of the 
remarkable poetry—chiefly ballad poetry—of Oudh. He abandoned the 
attempt on encountering, about the twelfth line, the necessity of rendering, 
in an eight-syllable couplet, the words, “‘ He gave him Doondeakhara and 
Vikhitana and all the land between the Lonee and the Sei.” The author of 
the book before us has followed the more usual and far more easy method of 
translating into English prose. He is a well-known Oriental scholar, and 

author of more than one grammar and dictionary, of which nothing but a 

tal want of acquaintance with the Afghan language prevents us from 
siving the very hard names at length. In the remarks that we have to make 
on his book and the sources from which it is drawn, it must be understood 
that we depend solely on those writers who have studied the subject, and 
Whose writings are everywhere accessible, and on an ordinary acquaintance 
with the history of the countries spoken of. All that we can personally 
muarantee about the Afghan language is, that when spoken, its sound is that 
of something intermediate between a cough and a spit ; and that it contains 
“me outrageous consonants which an average European throat can no more 
produce than Lord Dundreary can sound the r, or the patriarch Moses, 
ming to the Rabbinical tradition, could pronounce the } and v. We 
‘ty this, because in one or two passages Captain Raverty seems to imply 


a _ person is competent to form any opinion ona question relating to 
“ie East without an immediate personal acquaintance with each of the 


Countries and languages of which he speaks. That such an acquaintance is 
. " desirable, there can be no doubt ; but it is no less true that knowledge 
z ud advance very slowly if writers were not allowed to take anything on 
— It happens that Afghanistan is a signal instance of a country described 

etliciently and accurately in works written before the country itself was 
“open tous than Thibet is now. Sir Alexander Burnes, who resided 
'. OF some time, made many mistakes in his reports ; Mountstuart 
“Piastone, Whose work on Cabul is even at this distance of time the text- 

“ lor those who desire an acquaintance with the history and geography of 


r 


,. ‘istrict, never, we believe, at any period of his life, set foot in it 
AUTSe1T, 
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tom po nation possesses the proud distinction of being, as regards its 


3906 ansuage, the most mysterious in the Eastern hemisphere. With 
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‘teness than the Nile itself, fontium celat origines,— if, indeed, the 

Pe true one in the case of a river on the sources of which, while we 
Af). sean eyes are perhaps gazing for the first time. Who are the 
A Menions bin tongue do they | talk? Are they Jews? Are they 
Present a digeen they Copts, Georgians, Tartars, lurks, Albanians? They 
yy rent type of features from any of the tribes that surround 

Aree ‘He worst of it is, that by all accounts they differ so much among 

"es that stout and thin, black-haired and red-haired, come from 





+ vill: — - . : 
,48e8,—and personal appearance, it will be remembered, is ordin- 
‘Ihore uniform in semi-barbarous than in civilized communities. 
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They themselves declare that they are Jews ; that Saul was the ancestor of 
their royal line ; that one of his descendants, being made governor-general 
of the giants—or genii, whichever it be,—gained great distinction, and was 
father of a dynasty of which the last monarch, if we are not mistaken, was 
the exiled English protégé Shah Soojah himself. Sir W. Jones was inclined 
to believe that this story of a Jewish origin might have some truth in it ; 
the tide of opinion has since run rather strongly the other way ; and all that 
can be now said is, that it is not absolutely impossible. What is certain is, 
that they immigrated many centuries ago from the west : and that the actual 
descent into Afghanistan, over which they spread as the Hellenes over 
Greece, was made from the mountains in the north, which form the spurs of 
the mighty Hindoo Koosh. Then as to the language, it seems neither 
distinctly akin to Aryan or Semitic. They say themselves that it is not 
their original language, but that they adopted it on entering the land, much 
as the Norman adopted Anglo-Saxon. Sir John Malcolm positively affirms 
that it is different, quite different, from Persian, Tartar, and Hindustanee ; 
Klaproth as vehemently denies that it has any Semitic affinities. Adelung 
confessed that it fairly puzzled him. Ritter falls back upon Persian after all ; 
Elphinstone proves to a certainty that many of its simplest roots are to be 
found in no other language under heaven. In the face of these difficulties 
the missionaries have come, we believe, to the wise and most philosophic 
conclusion that it is “the connecting link” between Hebrew and Sanscrit. 
How they have prospered in the application of this theory to practice may 
be judged from an assertion which Capt. Raverty makes, in a paper read 
some years ago to the Asiatic Society—a paper by which he is chiefly known 
in England,—that the text in the sermon on the mount, “ Judge not, and ye 
shall not be not judged,” has been rendered by the Serhampore missionaries, 
in the translation of the Testament which they circulated in Cabul, by a 
sentence which when turned into English reads thus :—‘ Do not justice to 
any one lest justice be done you in return!” Capt. Raverty’s own opinion, 
as stated in the paper above mentioned, is that the language is a distorted 
relic of the old Zend, with a mixture of words from the Pehlavi, the Persian 
of classical times. 

The poems before us all date from the last two or three centuries of Afghan 
history. Long before this the nation had adopted the Mohammedan creed, 
and even extended it to India. Their poetry is deeply tinged with the Sufi 
mysticism, which pervades, indeed, almost all Mohammedan verse, and per- 
haps has been instrumental in forming a common basis on which Hindoo and 
Mohammedan creeds may rest harmoniously together. It conceives the 
human soul as not only emanating from, but actually a part of, the Divine 
Essence ; and inculcates the practice of extreme asceticism, and the theory 
of absorption so common in all Eastern nations, of which, in this country, 
Mr. Roebuck, since his last theological lecture, is generally believed to be 
the most distinguished professor. It unites with it a kind of philosophic 
idealism—Plato is not unknown to Sufi poets—and strict formule for the 
progress of the soul from lower to higher stages of its spiritual journey. It 
is not inconsistent with Islamism, though considered partially heretical by 
many of the most orthodox followers of the Koran ; and those of strong 
religious zeal keep a sharp eye on its professors. One of the authors of these 
poems, Captain Raverty tells us, was such a holy man that his copious 
weeping produced wounds on both his cheeks. But he lived so secluded a 
life that his enemies began to declare that he had turned a theist or heretic, 
since he hardly ever appeared at mosque. He escaped, however ; took good 
advice, promised to be more regular in future, and the offence was condoned. 
This is not the only instance of a charge of the kind. Another still more 
profound disciple of the Sufi school allowed himself to fall into a theological 
quagmire, which brought him before what was then, we suppose, the Court 
of Arches of the Mogul empire. Mirza Khan, the poet in question, was 
accused of heresy, and the office of the judge was promoted against him 
before Aurungzebe himself. The articles drawn up have unfortunately not 
come down to us ; the monarch, however, either secretly sympathized with 
the accused, or did not care for theology. All the decision that the accusers 
could get from him was that both parties should appear in court and hold an 
oral discussion ; in which, if the representatives of the established faith could 
entrap Mirza into any heterodox statement, they might visit him with pains 
and penalties ; if not, he should be acquitted. The poet submitted to the 
trial, steered clear of everything approaching to unsoundness, and retired in 
triumph from the court. 

It is wrong to judge by first appearances ; but the first appearance which 
these translations present is that of poems by Mr. Martin Tupper. They 
are in long lines, not in metre or rhyme, sententious, and sometimes discon- 
nected. It is right to say that the resemblance is only superticial. There is 
in many of them a good deal of sense and vigour ; here and there some 
humour, and occasionally considerable pathos, without, however, any vestige 
of a dramatic element. Even when they seem feeble, it would be unfair to 


judge them solely by a standard of our own, and they are certainly very 


popular in their native country. Ina great many the meaning is not that 
which appears on the surface ; and it frequently happens that a poem may be 
sung all over Afghanistan as a love ditty or drinking song, which in reality 
relates to the attributes of the Creator, or the mystic pulses of the soul. The 
poet who stood his trial for heresy is one of the most allegorical in the collec- 


tion. Another, abd-ul-Hamid, is rather acute and casuistical ; and he 
seems to have been tolerably well contented with his own powers. The 
following interesting ode is from him : 
‘« When a superior entereth into contention with an inferior 

Through folly, he exchangeth a shaw! for a woollen blanket. 

He who calleth another the son of a dog, is himself a dog ; 

For the son of man affiliateth not another on a dog. 

Now, out upon such like name and indication, " 

That may set up for thee the staff of injury and ill! 

The acts of youth cannot be practised in old age, 7 

Therefore, old woman! with gilded paper ornament not thine head. 

Every proceeding harmonizeth with its own proper season,— 

White hair suiteth not for side locks, nor lor back ones either. 

Plodding about the world, is of no advantage whatever, ; 

Then what have I to do with the embraces of this old hag ? 

Since unto such pure white admonitions it giveth utterance, 

God forbid that the tongue of Hamid should faiter ever! ”’ 

The author, however, whose poems occupy the largest space, is Khushal 
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Khan, the poet-chieftain of Peshawur. His story is a very sad one—a tissue 
of wars and calamities. More than once he was imprisoned for years 
together ; often deserted by his nearest friends ; at last attacked by his own 
son. Twice the unnatural prince sent messengers to kill him ; twice they 
returned dismayed by the fierce valour of the old man. He died at last, an 
exile. Some of his lines may serve as a specimen of the concealed allegory 
of the Sufis : 
** Amongst the whole village, my beloved is that person, 
Who throughout the whole tribe is celebrated—that person. 


Tis for this reason that I am as a nightingale towards her, 
That, in loveliness, she is like unto a bower of roses—that person, 


Whether her curly ringlets, her top-knot, or her side locks ; 
She is the fragrant musk of Tartary entirely—that person. 


Let it not happen that I miss her in a crowd—but in case I should, 
hnow, that she is fawn-eyed and rosy-cheeked—that person, 


When I seek to kiss her, she censureth and rebuketh me; 
She is severe and tyrannical beyond measure—that person. 


Wherefore, O partridge ! art thon so proud of thy gait ? 
For her step is far more graceful than thine—that person. 
Since her form and disposition perfectly barmonize together, 
Unto the heart of Knvussat she is precious—that person.” 
Here, if the interpreters be right, we are not to understand a young lady 
of Afghanistan, but a figurative embodiment of Divine perfection. Love is 
the mystic rapture of the devotee ; the perfume of roses is the hope of 
Divine favour ; ringlets are the infiniteness of heavenly glory ; beauty is the 
perfection of the Deity ; the down on the cheek the world of spirits who 
surround His throne ; the lips the inscrutable mysteries of His essence. In 
the same way, when the poet writes— 
‘« T arn indeed a wine-bibber; wherefore, O monk, wranglest thou with me ? 
Men's destinies are from eternity—would thou couldst make thyself like me !”’ 


we are not to understand anything that could give offence at Carlisle, but 
only a recommendation of the devotion of which wine is the recognized type. 
We do not know how far the same principle is to be carried in what seems an 
ode of a very similar character, from the most popular poet of all :— 
‘* Under the pretext of tobacco, I exhale the smoke of mv sighs ; 
For 1 burn and emit smoke for ever, in the fire of thy face.” 

We have said that the mysticism of the Sufi and Hindoo creeds forms, 
perhaps, the chief cause of the singular harmony with which, with rare 
exceptions, they have intermingled. There is, however, a decided difference 
between the spirit which inspires the two. The Hindoo system is much 
more intellectually abstruse than the Sufi; it is more severely analytic, and 
more uniformly dogmatic. The one displays more of a creed, the other 
exhibits rather an animating idea, The first thing that strikes a reader, on 
opening a Brahminical poem, is that he cannot understand a word of it. 
Gradually, if he examines, he will discover a philosophical connection 
between the parts, and perceive a positive doctrinal teaching, of, it may be, a 
most difficult and complicated character, but for the most part rigorously 
accurate, even in its mythology. Take, for example, the “ Bhagarad Gita.” 
Here we may come across isolated instances of beauty and force. ‘ They say 
that the senses are great ; the heart is greater than the senses.” ‘‘ Wretched 
are they whose impulse to action is its reward.” Another reminds us of a well 
known passage:—‘“ They who worship me with devotion,” says Krishna, 
** dwell in me and I also in them.” But the poem is in other respects a com- 
bination of fable and philosophy, which, in its logical precision, as well as its 
metaphysical obscurity, forms a striking contrast to the Persian and Afghan 
poetry, the mysticism of which, even when spiritually profound, is not 
intellectually subtle, and presents pictures which are distinct themselves, 
even when they represent the most abstract ideas. Few Europeans will 
appreciate either of them very fully. They appeal to that side of the mind 
which is less and less developed as the progress of science and enterprise 
induces more clear notions of order, force, and relation. How far mysticism 
has ever been salutary for the world—how far the affections have been de- 
graded, how far ennobled, by severing their connection with human society 
and interests—it is not easy to say. But that people can have no very lofty 
notions of duty and moral grandeur which is unable to conceive of holiness 
otherwise than as a separation from men and things ; and the practice of love 
and justice towards human beings is not likely to be strongly enforced by a 
creed which finds in the events of practical life only profane obstacles to the 
cultivation of a higher nature. 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE ASTRONOMY OF THE 
ANCIENTS.* 
[Second NOorIce.] 

Tue subject of the latter half of this book, although legitimately con- 
nected with that of the first half, which we have already noticed, is still, 
practically, very different from it, and not at all indicated by the general 
title of the work. We regret this, because there is thus afforded to the 
public but an imperfect intimation of the rich treasures of thought and 
jearning Which the book contains. rhe chapter on Egyptian and Babylonian 
astronomy is perhaps the least interesting portion of the whole work. Sir 
G. Lewis mentions, only to discredit the assertions of Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian observations extending over half a million and a million of years 
respectively, and arrives at the conclusion that, whatever information may 
have been imparted to the early Greek philosophers by the Egyptians, the 
whole science of astronomy, properly so called, including the determination 
of the true length of the year, the formation of the calendar, and the inves- 
tigation of a planetary theory, belongs exclusively to the Greeks themselves. 
It would have been well if Sir G. Lewis had given us some more information 
on the nature of genethliacal astrology, either in its rudiments, as invented 
by the Chaldeans, or in its complete form as perfected by the Greeks. 
Astrology, like alchemy, was a scientific superstition ; it never was vulgarized 
and domesticated among European nations, otherwise it could hardly have 
disappeared so completely before a more perfect natural science, that we find 
t difficult to conceive the frame of mind over which it could exert its sway. 


* An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients, By the Right Hon, Sir George 


Cornewall Lewis. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. 
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Sir W. Scott, indeed, represents “‘ Mannering, while gazing at the « 

half-inclined to believe the influence ascribed to them by superstit 
human events ;” yet this superstition must have been artificially exes 

it cannot have exerted any great hold, or corresponded to any real “Sep 
the human mind; otherwise we should not feel it as difficult to Clthinies mn 
as the feelings with which the victim’s entrails were inspected by the = It, 
soothsayers ; nor would it have disappeared so completely as to haye ri 
further traces among us than the conventional dress of a magician, moa 


g 
embellishment of a Zadktel’s Almanac. 

The discussions of the last three chapters on the chronology anq earl 
history of the Egyptians and Assyrians, and the geographical investinn 
tions of the ancients, are of the greatest interest and value. Onur posit, 
knowledge, or rather ignorance, of Egyptian history, is derived f,., 
four historians,—Herodotus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodors. 
each of these historians claims to derive his information from mt 
same original and authentic source, that is to say, verbal communicatio, 
with the native priests, and access to the sacred registers, We hare 
no means whatever of discriminating between their claims to credibility 
and their accounts contain discrepancies which are to be measured, not ‘hy 
historical intervals, but by geological epochs. To this is to be added th 
the whole study is a mere chronology, a mere list of names and dates with 
no historical events appurtenant thereto. We may readily imagine the rich 
field for brilliant conjecture and startling discovery, which is here offered 
to the speculative student. A new world of imaginative investigation ™ 
been disclosed, and the scholars of Germany have made rapid progress + 
Egyptology or Egyptian historical discovery. The sceptical scorn with whic 
Sir G. Lewis demolishes the conjectural edifices of this sect is amusing Pie 
instructive. It almost wakens our sympathies with the victims, and mak 
us wish for a little more of the spirit of love, a little more belief jp 4, 
destinies of human knowledge. Egyptology is in a condition through which 
every science has passed and must pass, a state in which nothing is con¢ly. 
sively ascertained, no step made absolutely certain, and no investigator ep. 
trolled by the results arrived at by his predecessors ; the state in which thy 
human intellect is just beginning to be excited into activity concerming j; 
with little more to proceed upon than the knowledge of the existence of a sy), 
ject to be investigated, and the well-assured hope of discovering new materia): 
as the investigation proceeds. We hardly know whose feelings will be hy»: 
by the comparison, whether Mr. Darwin or the Egyptologists will consider 
themselves aggrieved ; but as impartial witnesses we should regard the scienes 
of Egyptology, and the origin of species, as indicating an equally advanced 
state ot definite knowledge. Mr. Darwin has only to speak the word, an 
conjure up or destroy as many millions of years as there are days in one of 
them to help out any portion of his scheme. He has only to superimpose 
slight additional hypothesis, and whole deposits of fossil forms, now, alas’ 
destroyed, can be evoked to testify to the transition periods of his species, 
Still we recognize the reality of the subject, and the legitimate field which j 
affords for the employment of the human intellect ; nor do we regard the 
inquiry as hopeless, although the next great teacher may belong to the 
Lamarck school, or advocate a doctrine equally remote from either. It is just 
so with Egyptian discovery, no point is at present ascertained and placed 
beyond the reach of any revolutionary hypothesis. Sir G. Lewis instances 
the case of Sesostris, who, according to Manetho, was the third king of the 
twelfth dynasty, 7. ¢., 3320 B.c. To suit his scheme, Bunsen divides him into 
three portions. One of these portions is identified with Tosorthrus, th: 
second king of the third dynasty, 5119 B.c. ; a second with Sesouchosis, a king 
of the twelfth dynasty ; and a third is assigned to Sesostris himself; while,t 
prevent a too intolerant coincidence of opinion with this ingenious scheme, 
we are reminded that the Greeks generally confounded him with Ramses, 
the nineteenth dynasty, whose date was 1255 B.c. Lepsius, the other leadinz 
Egyptologist, agrees with Bunsen in denying the identity of Manethos 
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Sesostris with the Sesostris of Herodotus and Diodorus ; but, like the later 
Greek writers, he brings him into the nineteenth dynasty, and identifies hin 
with Sethos, 1326 n.c. So that the teaching of the leading Egyptologiss 
exhibits as much agreement “as if one were to deny that Louis XIV. lived 
the seventeenth century, and were to identify him with Hercules, or Romulus, 
or Cyrus, or Alexander the Great, or Charlemagne, while another leading ent 
of the same school, agreeing in the rejection of the received hypothesis 4 © 
his being the successor of Louis X1V., were to identify him with Napoleon | 
or Louis Napoleon.” 

Passing from the direct historical evidence Sir G. Lewis carries the attack 
into the very heart and stronghold of the Egypto-historical position, and success 
in throwing the greatest doubt upon the much vaunted system of modern hier 
glyphical interpretation. He shows that a necessary preliminary to anythin: 
like certainty in these results is the determination of the previous questi! 
whether the tradition of the language has been preserved ; that, other, 
its presumed reconstruction is altogether unprecedented, and finds no analogs 
in the revival of the literature of the so-called dead languages, the interpre 
tion of which has really descended to us by an oral living tradition, G™ 
being still a vernacular, and Latin having only ceased to be spoken by the 
time when dictionaries and bilingual grammars were already comp 
Neither would it resemble the case of expounding a cypher. This pre 
merely reproduces the alphabetical signs stripped of their disguise, and wou” 
bring us no nearer to the meaning than we are to an inscription In Etrus 
or in Lycian. Now we have extant three accounts of hieroglyphieal wrt" 
proceeding from authors contemporary with the composition of many of “4 
inscriptions ; they all agree in describing them as ideographic and not a'pi 
betical, whereas Champollion, the founder of the scheme of hieroglypu 
interpretation adopted by the Egyptologists, proceeds upon the mea u 
opposite hypothesis, and constructs a system which is mainly phonetic. 
tradition of the language is thus hopelessly lost, and it has been sou-"" — 
obviate the difficulties thus introduced by seeking the ancient Egy 
the modern Coptic. Observe, then, how difficulties multiply in the pat 
the modern hieroglyphical interpreter. ait 

First, we have the assumption that the system is phonetic and not ™ 
graphic, in the face of contemporary evidence to the contrary. with 

Secondly, the assumption of the identity of the modern Coptut th ° 
ancient Egyptian, a language not known before the Christian spenoter” ; 
in use ages before, a vernacular language with the language of a saci 
literary caste. 
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| Thirdly, the assumption that the etymology of a hieroglyphical word can 
a . jotermined by its resemblance more or less close to a word in the Coptic, 
+t er at the etymology is a sure guide to the meaning. Now, when the 
i, rate ‘on of a word is given, it is often difficult to determine the etymo- 
n age ‘bat in the inverse problem the task is hopeless. The former is, at any 
It, v * convergent process, however slowly the lines of evidence may tend to 
nt wr . but the latter is divergent, and each explorer is left to the guidance of 
" ow individual guesses. Many and many an example of such a difficulty 
° ia : occur to every one, nor can any be more striking than that adduced by 
«+ (;, Lewis in the Italian word “ troja,” which now means a sow ; knowing 
ly ~ ‘a ascend to “ porco di troja,” and hence to “ porcus Trojanus,” which 
» pon pig stuffed, with other animals in allusion to the Trojan horse ; but 
me ee hat possible ingenuity could we have inverted the process ? 
= by But Sir G. Lewis is not content with overthrowing the flimsy edifices and 
“4, “naratively little known conjectures of the Egyptologists ; but he doubts 
" ‘ » froth of stories to which we have been accustomed, under the guidance of 
my ond scholars, to yield unhesitating credence. Under his treatment the 
on ; ol ‘ts of Pheenician navigators contract into very small and credible 
ty, yi He believes that they extended their voyages to a compara- 
|; mensions. 4 . J “Ss 
“ cvely short distance beyond their settlement at Gades, and that the asser- 
> of their direct trade with Britain for tin, and the Baltic for amber, are 
th pre without foundation ; and, finally, he doubts all the stories of the 
early cireumnavigation of Africa, not excepting the most celebrated one 
* ander Neco, recorded by Herodotus, and he justifies these revolutionary 
‘ jpinions With the same critical acumen and stores of Jearning which have 
my arked his course throughout. The geography of the ancients, as we have 
me already seen, originally supposed that the earth was flat and surrounded by 
ie che ocean, and afterwards, when its sphericity was established, all the acces- 
the ible portion on one hemisphere was supposed to be surrounded by an ocean, 
:p and balanced by a corresponding inaccessible continent on the other hemi- 
a sphere. In this scheme the ocean flowed continuously from the pillars of 
, Hercules to the north, round Spain, Gaul, the north of Germany, Scythia, 
the and so forth, uniting with the ocean which washed the southern coasts of 
rit Africa and Asia, The Caspian Sea on the north, and the Indian and 
- Persian Gulfs on the south, were corresponding indentations made by this 
of ercumambient ocean, and the shape of Africa was a_ right-angled 
ve riangle, having the Mediterranean and the Nile on the two sides, and 
i along the hypothenuse this same ocean. Their geometrical and astrono- 
ee uical knowledge familiarised their minds with the phenomena of Arctic days 
ced and nights, and gave a verisimilitude to stories of explorations and discoveries 
yr of islands, such as the mythical Thule in the Northern Ocean, which stories 
ne have no other mark of truth about them. One of these islands was called 
a Britain, but to all appearance this was but a name until the invasion of 
las Julius Caesar ; at any rate, the small acquaintance with it indicated by com- 
i paratively recent geographers, as well as with the northern coast of Germany, 
" uduce the greatest doubt of the stories of the direct trade of the Phoenicians 
¥ with Britain for tin, and with the Baltic for amber. The same remark 
the applies to the circumnavigation of Africa: until a very recent date the belief 
tat which we have mentioned prevailed as to the shape of this continent, and 
eal stories were current and received as true, which indicated an absurdly inade- 
nees (uate conception of the extent of its southern circuit ; such, for instanee, as 
the the tales of wrecks and fragments of Spanish ships washed up on the coast 
vials of Abyssinia, and the identification of the inhabitants of this region with 
r those on the north-western extremity of the continent. These considerations 
hn tend to discredit the Herodotean story of the Phonician cireumnavigation in 
Jet the seventh century B.c., and the doubts thus engendered are strengthened by 
el the inherent inconsistencies in the story itself, and especially the inadequate 
s, tie allowed in it for the exploit. Neither does Sir G. Lewis attach the 
ding weight which has usually been accorded to the candid and simple statement 
stho's ot Herodotus, that he could not believe the assertion that the Phoenicians 
later wi the sun on their right hand during a portion of the voyage, inasmuch as 
en Herodotus himself had journeyed southwards nearly to the tropic ; and that 
ogists ‘iuting Was more probable than that his Egyptian instructors should them- 
-ed it ‘ives have witnessed tropical phenomena, and been thus enabled to predict 
vults, te effect of further progress in a southerly direction. 
criti _ this is a most imperfect outline of this very remarkable work. The book 
4s to ‘self will well repay an attentive perusal, and we believe that it will take a 
on | pace among the standard literature of the country. 
atta 5 
~ IRISH FAIRY LEGENDS.* 
jel’ 
thing _ The first writer in our country who treated our popular superstitions—or, 
esti a other words, our popular mythology—with any general and’ intelligent 
ris, ‘tons of their meaning, was Sir Walter Scott, in an essay attached to his 
ralogt 7 ner Minstrelsy ; and Scott’s notions on the subject were very imperfect 
pret: ‘Mi hot altogether correct. Moreover, his essay produced no very great 
(reek Sect, and people in general remained as ignorant as ever of what fairy 
py the “)hology really was, and looked upon it as a mere proof of the blindness 
posed. int Ignorance of our peasantry. ‘Lhe consequence was that the legends 
proces “ich told us of the sentiments and traditions and belief of our race at a 
wou ptiod of remote antiquity, and which were invaluable to the historian, to 
ruscad  Uquary, and to the ethnologist, and no less so to the philosopher, were 
yritit? ; 2% into oblivion—rapidly in England, and gradually in Scotland and 
f thes and. In this last-mentioned country, the popular belief remained more 
alps ee rooted, more vigorous, and more copious, than in either of the others ; 
phi ei: hile Scotts Border Minstrelsy was in its full reputation, between the 
exact r ae and 1815, a young merchant’s clerk of the city of Cork, named 
, Te .p folton Croker, was employing his holidays in wandering on foot 
rght . ‘a reagan districts of the south of Ireland, and with a youth's zeal 
tia Cubes . character, and the legends, and superstitions of its peasantry. 
pat the Ad 0ker left Cork and came to London, where he obtained a place in 
a Lon a, tt¥; and devoted his leisure to literary pursuits. His first ambi- 
t ider Pile epeats to have been to shine as an antiquary and topographer, and his 
= ‘Tr rEg was a large quarto volume entitled “ Researches in the South 
oh ‘nd 5" but, though distinguished by considerable talent and research, 
th = sh ciliceencend 
ed tl oman ’Bds and Traditions of the South of Ireland. By T. Crofton Croker, Esq. A new 
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it was not successful ; and he then threw himself upon a subject more con- 
genial to his mind, ransacked his old recollections of the legends of the 
peasantry, called in the assistance of his old friends in the picturesque scenes 
of his boyhood, and produced, in 1825, his “ Fairy Legends and Traditions 
of the South of Ireland.” Croker’s correspondence and papers, to which we 
have had access, throw little light on the origin and progress of this work 
before its publication, but it was probably an idea which he had long 
cherished, and for which he had been gradually yreparing. Its success was 
immediate and very great, and it soon reached a second edition; it at 
once attracted the notice, not only of Sir Walter Scott, whose friendship 
was extended to the author, but of two far more profound scholars in 
Teutonic antiquities and mythology, the brothers Grimm, in Germany ; and 
Croker was induced to give more completion to his design by adding a 
second volume. A few years later, Murray, the publisher, included in his 
“Family Library” an abridged edition of the two volumes, which has been 
for some years the only one easily to be procured, and in which one or 
two of the best stories were omitted ; and a new edition of the whole, com- 
plete and carefully edited by an old friend of the author, is a real boon to the 
public. Crofton Croker’s success led to the publication of various other 
collections of fairy legends, and several writers took up the interesting and 
now attractive subject of fairy mythology, but no book has yet appeared in 
this country calculated to take the place of the “ Fairy Legends of the South 
of Ireland.” 

The merit of Crofton Croker’s book consisted not only in the simple and 
native humour in which the stories are told, and in the conviction we feel in 
reading them that they are the genuine legends as they came from the 
mouths of the original narrators ; but in the judicious arrangement of the 
subject which was quite new to the English inquirer. To explain this, it will 
be necessary to review briefly the subject itself. 

The Anglo-Saxon (and Teutonic) general name for that class of imaginary 
beings which we now usually call fairies, was alf or elf, meaning something 
divine or spiritual. Fairy is a word introduced into our language from the 
dialects derived from the Latin, and came in with the Anglo-Normans. From 
the word fatum, the Romans at a very late period formed a verb fatare, to 
enchant, to bring under spiritual influence ; and fatatus designated one who 
existed in this state of enchantment or spiritual condition. Fatata, in the 
feminine, thus became used in low Latin, to signify a fairy, for the Italian 
notions of such beings considered them as females. This latter was repre- 
sented in French by f’e, which became in English fay, which was our correct 
word for a fairy ; faerie signifying, in French, enchantment, and applying to 
the abode, condition, or intiuence of the fays ; but it was never used in the 
signification we give to it, except by a mere inaccuracy in our own language 
at a comparatively recent period, and it belongs properly to the sentimental 
class of fairy tales. Though the word fairy is, in accordance with its origin, 
in the common usage of our language applied more particularly to that class 
of poetic beings who, to use the words of old Chaucer, 


** Daunced ful ofte in many a grene mede,’’— 


it is used also in a general and wider sense, as including all those creatures 
of superstition which our forefathers included under the name of e/rvs, The 
Anglo-Saxons acknowledged elves of the fields, of the woods, of the moun- 
tains, and of the fountains and rivers. In the Anglo-Saxon glossaries 
these different modifications of the elf are employed to represent the 
different classes of nymphs of the ancient mythology, from which we 
are justified in concluding that a great mass of the mythic personages who 
came under the name of elves were of the gentler sex, and answered to our 
fairies. Further, there were elves of the sea, which are no doubt represented 
by the medieval and modern mermaids. There were also elves of the mas- 
culine gender, such as those elves who inhabited the interior of the moun- 
tains, and looked after the metals ; and others who took care of treasures, 
The elves may also be divided into good and bad elves, or, as the modern 
nomenclature would have it, good and bad fairies. This division extended 
through both sexes, and the nicors, one class of the sea and river elves, were 
so dreaded for their malevolent qualities, that they have bequeathed to the 
evil one the popular name of Old Nick. Another of these wicked elves, or 
possibly a mythic being somewhat more than an elf, was called by the Anglo- 
Saxons the Mara, and therefore probably appeared at times in the form of a 
horse ; it visited and tormented people in the night, and has left its name 
to us in that common persecutor, the night-mare. The dwarfs who worked 
the metals in the inside of the mountains, and who brooded over hidden 
treasures, were also included among the elves. We might, indeed, go on 
tracing, much beyond the space we can allot to the subject, the different 
classes of elves, and their representatives among the modern fairies. 
Formerly each popular legend was looked upon only as a thing by itself, 
a mere proof of the ignorance and superstition of the peasantry; and it 
was, as we have said, Crofton Croker, in the book we now have before 
us, who first in this country applied to the subject a judicious classitica- 
tion. The fairies proper, or those which are more commonly understood 
by that term, are called in Irish by the generic name of Shefro, which is 
interpreted as meaning primarily a fairy house or dwelling, because these 
fairies are always considered as living in troops or communities, and 
having fixed places of residence. Another Irish name for them is Sighe, 
which appears to mean spiritual beings, and both are tolerably comprehen- 
sive. Under this class are introduced the stories of the fairies seen at 
night dancing in the fields, of which Crofton Croker has given several 
examples,—of changelings, as in the stories of the “ Young Piper and of the 
“ Brewery of Ezg-shells ” of individuals carried away by the fairies, and of 
their interference in human affairs. The story of the “ Priest's Supper” 
starts the question of the nature of the fairies, and of their prospect of salva- 
tion. Distinguished from the Shefro by its solitary, and, we may add, 
grosser habits, is the Cluricaune, which appears to be a representative of the 
ancient dwarfs. It most frequently, according to popular belief, ‘ppears in 
the shape of a diminutive cobbler, working upon a very small shoe, with a 
large jug of very strong ale (said to be brewed according to a fairy recipe 
from the heather), and smoking an antiquated pipe, and it possesses an inex- 
haustible purse and the knowledge of concealed treasures. This class of 
elves, though never associating with each other, sought the society of man, 
and attached themselves to houses and families ; and so creat was their love of 
good cheer, that they selected especially the houses of people who kept good 
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cellars, and usually took up their abode in that part of the domestic establish- 
ment—a good example of which sentiment is here given in the story of “ The 
Haunted Cellar.” Sometimes, too, they lived more at free quarters, and 
visited in succession all the best furnished ceilars in the country, as in 
Croker’s story of “Master and Man.” The Banshee was a female fairy of 
much less joyous character, who attached herself to particular families, chiefly 
those of old chieftains, and made her appearance in the form of an old woman 
only on the approach of a death. The Phooka appears to have a close 
relationship with our English Puck,—a playful, mischievous spirit, which 
sometimes carries its tricks to a very unpleasant length. ‘“ Daniel O’Rourke”’ 
is not only the best of Crofton Croker’s stories under this class, but is perhaps 
the best story in his collection. The next classes of elves are distinguished 
partly by the localities they inhabit. Some dwell under the inland lakes, 
often in towns which had been submerged by enchantment. Others lived 
under the sea, and appeared frequently on the waves,—these are the Merrows, 
the Irish name for mermaids and mermen, the female character predomi- 
nating, because they represented the sea-nymphs, the Teutonic nicors of the 
sea. Both these classes of elves furnish some excellent Irish stories, the best 
of which is decidedly that of the “Soul Cages.” Dullahan is interpreted a 
sullen goblin, and generally appears in a very gloomy character, namely, 
without a head, or with a head separated from the body; and this par- 
ticular characteristic attaches itself to the horses and every other creature 
attached to it. The appearance of the Dullahan usually portended death to 
some one in the neighbourhood, but it was not, like the Banshee, attached to 
families. Crofton Croker has illustrated with some excellent stories this class 
of the fairies as well as the next, the Fir-Darrig. The Fir-Darrig bears a 
close resemblance to the Robin Goodfellow of England, the jovial spirit who 
especially attached himself to houses, the Scottish Brownie. The two other 
classes acknowledgdd in the “ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland” are 
the spirits who watch over treasures, and those especially attached to rocks 
and stones. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that all these legends appear to be 
Teutonic, and not, as far as we know, Celtic ; and the Teutonic popular 
mythology seems to have exercised an extraordinary influence over the whole 
of Western, and perhaps even of Southern, Europe. The commencement of 
this influence is traced at a very early period. During the time when the 
Roman legions were distributed over the empire they appear in the west at all 
times, and especially towards the close of the Roman period, to have been 
very largely recruited with Teutonic blood, and the populations of the towns 
also received large reinforcements from the same source. Accordingly, among 
the monuments of their religious worship, a considerable proportion of the 
altars found in Britain, in Gaul, and in other parts, are dedicated to divin- 
ities which belonged undoubtediy to the Teutonic mythology, especially 
those which are addressed under the general terms of mothers, nymphs, c., 
coupled with the names of localities in the old countries from whence the 
Romanized Teuton came, and who seems to have thought that the fairies of 
his native land still sent their influence to protect him,—for these mothers 
and nymphs belong all to that class of beings who were the prototypes of 
our elves and fairies. Perhaps they thought that some of these beings fol- 
lowed them, and settled with them in the new country ; and they certainly 
appear to have been soon acknowledged as existing in these new localities. 
We know absolutely nothing of the earlier popular mythology of the Celtic 
race, and are, therefore, unable to say how far it bore a resemblance to that 
of the Teutons ; but the fairy mythology of the countries now occupied by 
the Celt 1s as nearly as possible identical with that of the Germanic race, so 
much so that we can hardly think otherwise than that the former is derived 
from the latter. Even the Welsh Tylwyth Tegs are entirely identical with 
the fairies of Teutonic England,—+they are the Irish Shefro. The Irish 
Cluricaune is equally our English Puck, the mischievous household spirit, 
called by the medieval Latin writers, Dusii, from which we derive our 
modern Deuce, for the Devil, as the Phooka is the old Teutonic Mara. And, 
in fact, it is not at all improbable that every legend in Crofton Croker’s book 
has its counterpart in the Teutonic popular mythology which might still be 
found among our peasantry in the wilder parts of England. To convince 
ourselves of this we need only run our eyes through Crofton Croker’s notes, 
where he has brought together an abundance of parallel stories. Their 
veculiar characteristics, too, are the same. Thus, in the Irish as in the 
Teutonic legends, the elves who live in communities dwell in the same local- 
ities, the caves and cliffs of mountains, wild defiles, and old ruins, and 
especially ancient tumuli; their favourite haunts in both cases are green 
meadows ; and with them time passes with extraordinary rapidity, for mor- 
tals, when permitted to visit them, seem to have passed but a few moments, 
and are astounded, on returning to the world, to tind that a hundred years 
have elapsed during their absence. The story of Clough-na-Cuddy is an 
admirable illustration of this belief. The same desire to associate with man- 
kind among the grosser and more jovial elves, and to haunt houses, and the 
same willingness to do work and services for the families to which they 
attach themselves, are shown in the Irish and in the English stories. Elf- 
bulls, also, and a number of other characteristic circumstances, are common 
to the Irish and to the Teutonic legends. 

That the Teutonic popular mythology must have been the source of all these 
legends and articles of belief can hardly be doubted, because in England we 
can assure ourselves of the existence of all these characteristics as far back at 
least as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and thence we can trace them to 
their origin. Some of the Irish stories, too, bear still the marks of notions and 
sentiments which belong to a very remote period. When the first missionaries 
converted the Teutonic and Scandinavian races to the Christian faith, they 
denied the existence of the gods whom those races previously worshipped, 
but they neither denied nor disbelieved those classes of spiritual beings 
whom our elves and fairies represent. They and the ecclesiastics who 
came after them taught that they were spirits who had been expelled from 
heaven at the time of the fall, but, having sinned in a much lesser degree 





than those who were sent into the infernal regions, were allowed to stay 
upon earth, and received different forms and degrees of spirituality according 
to their offences ; and it was a point of dispute among theologians whether 
they would not eventually be saved and restored to paralise. The monks, 
according to their legends, contrived to ascertain that this was a question of 
great doubt and anxiety among the fairies themselves, and that whenever | 
they had the opportunity they sought to learn the opinion of the Christian | 


en 


! a 
_ clergy on the subject. Ina Danish legend, the dwarfs are reppose 
meeting a priest, and putting the question to him, whether the ne 
| tined to be saved. The same circumstances, and indeed the same 
enter into the Irish legend, given by Crofton Croker, of the Priest,’ Sup 
We must, however, check our wanderings into so seductive q subj Ppet. 
new und complete edition of the “ Fairy Legends of the South of frele A 
has been long wanted, and it is a matter of surprise that the public has _ 
left so long without it. It is no longera book for our criticism, for it has en 
taken its place as a classical work in the literature of our time. This edition’ 
nicely “ got up,” and appears to be very carefully printed ; and the a \ 
only son, Mr. Dillon Croker, has inserted, in a memoir of his fat) a 
number of interesting letters from Sir Walter Scott, Tom Moore Lockh, 
Misses Edgeworth and Mitford, and other names of literary notoriety what 
show the feeling with which Crofton Croker’s “ Fairy Legends Fon. 
ceived on its first appearance. 7 











“HOW THE ANCIENT ROMANS GOVERNED THEIp 
PROVINCES.” 

Tuis is the title of a lecture delivered before the Bombay Mechanie 
Institution, in the beginning of the present year, by Sir Alexander Grane 
late Fellow of Oriel, and now Professor in the Elphinstone College, Such ; 
lecture will be welcome to many English readers, not only as the voice of an 
old friend sounding across the waters from distant lands, nor only den . 
intrinsic merits, but also as a specimen of the sort of teaching which » 
Bombay Mechanics’ Institute can afford and can appreciate. a “4g 

The lecture is characterised throughout by that grace of language gy) 
freshness of handling which bespeak a ripe and highly cultivated scholar 
Having stepped, as he happily expresses it, outside the magic circle of Eyp,, 
pean civilization, the author confesses himself to have been struck by ty 
new aspects, in which he has learned to view his classical studies, First 
flood of light is poured on many parts of the old heathen writers by living in 
a heathen country. Secondly, a new interest is imparted to Roman histor 
by observing how analogous is our position in India to that of the Roma: 
in their remote dependencies. ‘To some it might have been more gratefy| ; 
the lecturer had taken the first of these two points of view, and lighted y 
the dreariness of such works as Ovid’s Fasti, by connecting them with actual 
life, and life among the subjects of our empire. But considering the audiens: 
to which he spoke, it is not wonderful that he should have preferred address. 
ing himself to the fertile subject now before us. 

In the days of Republican Rome, the happiness. or misery of a provine: 
depended entirely on the personal character of the proconsul who governed jt 
Nothing was ever more atrocious than the government of Verres in Sicily: 
few dependencies have ever been more beneficently ruled than Cilicia wa 
ruled by Cicero. But there can be little doubt that the majority of governor 
took a province merely with the view of screwing large sums of money ou: 
of the provincials, to pay debts contracted in bribing their way to the co- 
sulship, and, if possible, to make their fortunes besides. Tacitus himself 
confesses that it was a great gain to the dependencies when they came unde 
the central authority of an emperor, who was able to enforce the laws and 
curb the rapacity of governors. If the blood of an empire circulates slowly 
in the extremities, the pulsation is apt to be faint indeed in the distan 
dependencies of a Republic. 

Passing from the arbitrary rule of the senate and its delegates, Sir 
A. Grant thinks that he finds, in the policy of Julius Cesar, indications o! 
what would have been the most perfect system of provincial government that 
the world ever saw. When a glove is thus thrown down in the region of the 
“creat might have been,” no wise man will pick it up. We shall content 
ourselves with expressing a doubt whether the “ deadening forms” which 

Augustus inaugurated had not really more vitality in them than the “fre 
and natural system” of Julius. The permanence of an influence is often 
inverse ratio to the vigour with which it is exercised. Julius Caesar projecte’ 
a uniform code of laws for the whole Roman empire. They would no dou 
have been excellent laws, for the one unrivalled product of the Roman mind 
was their jurisprudence. But who does not now see the impossibility « 
enforcing them? Who does not recognize the superior policy of that “w 
passiveness,” which allowed each tribe to retain, not only its religion, but its 
peculiar laws and municipal institutions ? 

It will be seen, from what we have already said, that Sir A. Grant 4 
from the received opinion as to the Roman government of their proviles 
which is generally regarded as a model of wisdom and _ beneficence. He 
maintains that their power, from the beginning, was based on the most who« 
sale and relentless massacres ; that in their pacified dominions they did 2" 
even exhibit the first elements of good government, security of life and pre 
perty ; that their dominion consisted solely in the extension of a system © 
towns connected by great military roads, which left what we call “the coun" 
in a state of social non-existence ; that the area which Rome assimilated, 
where she left her language, was, after all, confined to Italy, France, 
Spain ; that under the bulk of her conquests she had no ideas to propaz*"” 
and notably in relation to the East she made no contribution towards $0" 
the question— How may the most valuable parts of Western civilizatiot 
best introduced among Oriental nations /” aie 

Each of the topics here started might be made the theme of an inter’ 
ing discussion. We have only space to notice briefly a few of the ™™ 
important. sl 

Of the ruthless cruelties exercised by the Romans in their careeT of | 2: 
quest, and the torrents of blood in which they quenched the spirit © ” 
sistance, we have evidence that cannot be questioned. When it 15° 
that 375,000 Saracens fell in the battle of Tours, we are dispensed woe 
lieving the incredible statement by reflecting that it rests solely 02 ™ 
authority of two fanatical monks. But when Plutarch asserts that | “" 
in the course of his wars, slew one million enemies in the field, and “asa 
many prisoners, no charitable suggestions as to the untrustworthins 
ancient MSS. in the matter of numbers can avail against an assertion" 
is supported by the evidence of Czesar himself. There is a well-known Hd 
sage, in which he tells, with his own modest simplicity, how 0! eee” . th 
vetii who came out to war against him 110,000 only returned os 
remaining 258,000, men, women, and children, having been either 
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a “ r 
or butchered in cold blood, or sold into slavery ; and he is careful to add 
‘hat this calculation was based on actual returns. To such testimony it is 
iw le to refuse credence. We can only say, as Sir W. Raleigh says of 
acted in Epirus, “ I hold this act so wicked that I should not 
eve it, had any one writer delivered to the contrary.” 
“with regard to the security of life and property in the provinces we have 
hardly data enough to form any decided opinion. On the one hand, it would 
be scant justice to condemn the Roman governors on the evidence brought 
inst them by Sir A. Grant,—that in the time of Honorius large tracts of 
Tal had been turned into oo and were haunted by banditti ; and that 
_ hers and pirates are stock characters in the novels of the third and fourth 
agturies. On the other hand, it is probable that the Romans hardly cared 
extend the powerful arm of their law to any great distance from the towns 
“yich they garrisoned and the roads that connected them. In few countries 
nd at few periods has it been otherwise. Englishmen of this generation, 
secustomed to the perfect security of our lanes and by-ways under the 
anship of Sir R. Peel's rural police, are apt to forget how very recently 
‘yhbourhood of London itself was infested by footpads. There may be 


aight, 


“wm Ossi 


a | 
she horrors en 


quardi 


the ne ab" . 
-orsons still living who remember when the bar was put up at the end of 
Lansdowne-passage, to prevent the recurrence of what had just happened, 


Je eseape of a mounted highwayman along that passage, after committing a 
ihery in broad daylight in Bolton-row. If such was the security of Hay- 
iil in the eighteenth century, we cannot wonder if the Apennines were not 
-erfectly safe in the fourth. 
* Neither should we be surprised at what M. Guizot calls the “social non- 
existence” of the country. If the Romans did not appreciate the charms of 
oral life, no more did Dr. Johnson. Few men do who are not sportsmen. 
Pefore finding fault with any nation for preferring well-built towns to rustic 
villages and hamlets, we should ask ourselves how much our own love of 
antry life, and the very existence of those beautiful country-seats which are 
-he glory of the land, is bound up with the existence of those powerful agents 
of rural civilization, the fox and the partridge. 

The complaint as to deficiency of ideas among the Romans is often heard ; 
t calls to mind the old proverb, woAX’ 076’ aXwrnt, add’ éxivog ev péya. 
The Greeks had stores of thought, poetical and philosophical, with which 
they “enriched the blood of the world.” The Romans knew but one thing, 
and that was law. This, as before remarked, is the one great product of the 
Roman mind which has influenced the human race, but the intiuence of this 
has been incalculable. Of the two treasures which lay sleeping side by side 
throughout the night of barbarism, the learning of Greece in her dusty 
libraries, the municipal institutions of Rome in half-ruined towns, it would 
be difficult to say which, when it sprang to life, was the greatest blessing to 
the world. If to the one we owe our intellectual cultivation, to the other we 
we the conditions of life which have made cultivation possible. 

With regard to the whole question of the Roman provincial system, the 
pposition between the popular view and that of Sir A. Grant is not so great 
sitappears to be. In the lecture before us, the animus of the governing 
nation is mainly regarded ; the popular estimate cares little for the animus, 
ind looks simply to the results produced on the subject populations and on 
the world. A more selfish, hard-hearted nation than the Romans probably 
never lived on this earth, at least in the civilized portions of it ; but history 
tels of no dependencies more happily governed than the dependencies of the 
houan empire. Is this so very strange a contradiction? Even among indi- 
viduals it is not always by sympathy and tenderness that confidence and 
regard are won. What the weak crave is a strong arm to lean on. And the 
‘omans were emphatically a strong people. They knew their own mind: 
wieré Was no faltering in the step with which they strode across the world. 
They had not many articles of belief; the advantage of good roads, the 
desimmbleness of large solid houses, with porticos and warm baths ; the infinite 
iperiority of everything Roman, but especially of Roman law,—these were 
‘he cardinal points of their creed. But their negative belief, if we may so 
“it, Was even more important to their success as governors ; for they had 

ute made up their minds that every national form of religion ought to be 
uupartially protected by the State ; and this without prejudice to the pious 
“eling which, in Cicero at least, was probably genuine—that “the secret of 
‘superiority of the Romans over the rest of the world lay in their belief in 
t Divine Providence.” We cannot disguise our conviction that, in this 
wake the conduct of the ancient Romans is a pattern to all sovereign 
For the rest, we entirely agree with the lecturer that the obvious parallel 
‘etween Rome and England is one of those analogies which, if pursued too 
,. are apt to be delusive ; and that “it would be a very poor conception of 
sory to think that we should only read it for the purpose of imitation.” 
_— tere Is much justice in the remark with which he concludes his 

“tess :—"Tn the ancient world everything was circumscribed, everything 
,  ‘uited to a particular style. But our modern system, in place of uni- 
. 9 4ltns at freshness ; and in place of circumscribing the career of 
~_»» evinces a liberal desire to wait upon man as upon nature, in order to 
“iat new phenomena he may nnfold.” 


Fas limit 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS.* 


“, Iny dear ally!” exclaims the author of Eothen, “when first you 
. Jour carpet in the midst of these Eastern scenes, do think for a 
cnn, ne ot those your fellow-creatures that dwell in squares and streets, and 
"or such is the fate of many) in actual country-houses ; think of the 
vine? tare “presenting their compliments,’ and “requesting the 
and “much regretting,”—of those that are pinioned at dinner- 

or stuck up in ball-rooms, or cruelly planted in pews ;—ay! think 
ey and so remembering how many poor devils are living in a state of 
Sook Spectability, you will glory the more in your own delightful escape.” 
f reflections which not unnaturally recurred to our mind at 
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io Bohemian tone which more or less pervades the little 
“elore us. “JT live like an animal,” said a fellow of a college 


ig y to his friend . 


7 “T eat, drink, and sleep well, and I do and like 
Mut, thank Heaven, I never make morning calls, or leave cards, 
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or go to evening parties.” “(. S.C.” seems to be a disciple of the same 
school. He is unmistakably a fellow of some college at Cambridge. The ingre- 
dients and subjects of his book are few. They consist of elegant and critical 
scholarship, university life, tobacco, and beer. “To tobacco and to beer a special 
poem is devoted ; and the name of Mr. Bacon, the great Cambridge tobacco- 
nist, occurs repeatedly both in the Latin and English effusions. The “ Verses” 
are for the most part scraps of mock-sentimental easy-flowing nonsense, with 
clever rhymes, and generally end in some absurd anticlimax. They seldom 
travel beyond school and college experience. Where they do, life is re- 
garded from a university or long-vacation point of view, as if the writer had 
formed his ideas of it rather from casual glimpses of it caught from the 
pages of Punch and of novels, than from much personal experience of society. 
The “ Translations” are from English into Latin, as in the “ Lycidas,” or from 
Latin and Greek into English. Many of these have considerable ment. But 
probably the best thing in the book is the “Carmen Seculare,” or mock- 
heroic Latin poem, written as long ago as 1853, to be delivered, if we rightly 
understand it, by the senior wrangler on the degree day. 

The mastery of Virgil and of Virgilian rhythm shown in the “Carmen” as 
well as in the “Lycidas” is surprising. It is almost a cento of burlesqued 
Virgilian hexameters, recalling the Virgilian cento put together by Ausonius, 
who contrived out of lines and fragments of lines, every word from Virgil, to 
concoct a poem absurd and hardly decent, and, except in phraseology, most 
unlike the great original. The subject is “ Quicquid agunt homines,” and all 
the pursuits of undergraduates—rowing, reading, hunting, tandems, billiards, 
&e.,—are all described or alluded to. 

The following passage on smoking is ludicrously Virgilian, line after line is 
borrowed, with scarce a word altered :-— 

** At juvenis (sed cruda viro viridisque juventus) 
Querit bacciferas, tunica pendente, tabernas : 
Pervigil ecce Baco furva depromit ab arca 
Splendidius quiddam solito, plenumque saporem 
Laudat, et antiqua jurat de stirpe Jamaicw, 


O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi : 
Manillas vocat ; hoc pretexit nomine caules,’ 


To this a note is appended :— 


“Tunici pendente: h.e. *suspensi e brachio.’ Quod procuratoribus illis 
valde, ut ferunt, displicebat. Dicunt vero morem a barbaris tractum, urbem 
Bosporiam in fl. Iside habitantibus. Bacciferus tabernas: id q. nostri vocant 
‘tobacco-shops.’” 


It seems that the habit of walking about the 
over the arm, common enough among the 
becoming less rare than formerly at Cambridge. 

In Lycidas the rhythm is equally good and the translation on the whole 
scrupulously close to the original. Sometimes, however, the exact sense is 
missed, and there occur some slight inaccuracies, For example—‘* Fame, 
that last infirmity of noble mind,” is rendered, “ Ultimus alti—Morbus fama 
sins.” Surely “high bosom” will not stand, either in Latin or English, for 
“noblemind.” There is an instance of the same kind of carelessness inthe Alcaics 
from“ In Memoriam ”~-* Bring in huge logs.” For logs “ C. 5. ©.” uses the 
word ramos, branches. So in the blank verse translation of one of the most 
pathetic passages in the Georgics (p. 175), otherwise excellent, why should 
the river “volume to the plain!” There is no such verb in the English 
language as “ to volume,” though Byron has ‘ volumed smoke.” Nor would 
it be difficult to fill half a column with similar remarks. 

The English Hexameters, from the opening of the Second Book of Lucre- 
tius, and of the First Book of the Iliad, are far froin satisfactory. It may be 
doubted whether the hexameter can ever become really naturalised in 
{nglish ; though Professor Matthew Arnold is probably right in saying that, 
if it could, it would have immense advantages over every other metre for 
translating Homer. Yet the want of dacty/s must sometimes drive a trans- 
lator to as great straits as the exigencies of rhyme can do. In “OC. 5S, C’s” 
Hexameters there is, moreover, a want of simplicity quite alien to his majestic 
originals :— 


streets with the gown carried 
Oxford ‘“ barbarians,” was 


«* Non quia vexari quenquam est jucunda voluptas,”’ 
is rendered, 
“ Not that a neighbour's sorrow to you yields dulcet enjoyment.” 
“(framine molli” is translated “the velvety greensward.” So, in Homer, 
roduprots Boo Oddaaone is the “ myriad-melodied ocean,” and Apollo's silver 
bow is the “ bow all royally radiant.” 


«“‘ Her will I never release. Old age must first come upon her,”’ 


is tolerable, but lacks the force of the original, and is inferior to the well- 
known rendering of the line attributed to Archbishop Whately, 


** Give back your daughter? No! not till she’s as grey as a badger |’ 


The translations from Horace are better. The metre is generally well- 
chosen, but the “ Leuconoé” is an exception. The long trochaic English 
rhyming couplet has not the flow of the original Asclepiads, and does not 
bear breaking up in the same way. Nor is the attempt to render “ Uxor 
pauperis Ibyci” in the original metre pleasing. | 

But the stanza of “In Memoriam” is very suitable for Latin Alcaics. It has 
the same severe classical simplicity ; the same capacity of allowing a pause in 
almost any place. “ C.S. C.” gives several of the odes in this metre. The 
ode beginning, “ Vides ut alta stet nive candidum” may serve #s a specimen, 
and certainly it has great merit : 


*¢ One dazzling mass of solid snow Ask not what future suns shall bring, 
Soracte stands ; the bent woods fret Count to-day gain, whate’er it ¢ hance 
Beneath their load; and, sharpest-set To be: nor, young man, scorn the dance, 


With frost, the streams have ceased to flow. Nor deem sweet Love an idle thing, 


‘* Pile on great faggots and break up «* Ere Time thy April youth hath changed 


. eh ,. L- ' To 
The ice: let influence more benign To sourness. Park and Pp ublic walk 
Enter with four-years-treasured wine, Attract thee now, and whispered talk 
Fetched in the ponderous Sabine cup :; At twilight meetings pre-arranged ; 


‘¢ Hear now the pretty laugh that tells 
In what dim corner lurks thy love; 
And snatch a bracelet or a glove 

From wrist or hand that scarce rebels 


7 Leave to the gods all else. When they 
Have once bid rest the winds that war 
Over the passionate seas, no more 

Grey ash and cypress rock and sway. 

Half-a-dozen English charades are given, mostly ingenious, and all written 
in burlesque rhymes. No. 4 seems less good than the rest, as far as fun 
and style vo. But perhaps critic might have thought it better had he 
discovered the word. The others are tolerably obvious. All of them, how- 
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ever, are more or less liable to this criticism, that whereas in a charade each 
syllable or word which forms part of the whole, as well as the whole itself, 
should form the subject of the verses describing it, in these charades the 
syllables are only introduced casually, in the midst of a considerable number 
of verses upon any subject which the writer fancies. The same fault occurs in 
acting charades, where the word to be guessed is merely introduced at random, 
and spoken once or twice, instead of being described by the whole scene repre- 
sented. The fault, however, is more venial in a written charade. Several of 
the words are excellent, and, as far as our experience goes, new. No. 2, 
“‘ target,” is a capital word, and cleverly worked out. So is No. 4, “ marrow- 
hones.” 
“ Proverbial Philosophy” is an amusing bit of parody. It is addressed to 
a young lady just “coming out,” and is divided into paragraphs, with 
separate headings in Old English capitals, in the Tupperian style. After a 
few lines headed “ Introductory,” comes :— 
“OF PROPRIETY. 
** Study firet propriety 


The lamp by whose light young Pevche shall approach unblamed her Eros. 
Verily Truth is as Eve, which was ashamed being naked ; 
Wherefore doth Propriety dress her with the fair foliage of artifice : 

And when she is drest, behold! she knoweth not herself again. 

I walked in the Forest ; and above me stood the Yew, 

Stood like a slumbering giant, shrouded in impenetrable shade ; 


on 


Ten I past into the citizen's garden, and marked a tree clipt into shape, 
(The giant's locks had been shorn by the Dalilah-shears of Decorum ; 
And I said, ‘Surely nature is goodly ; but how much goodlier is Art!’ 

* * * * _ * . 


For verily, oh, my daughter, the world is a masquerade, 

And God made thee one thing, that thou mightest make thyself another : 

A maiden’s heart is as champagne, ever aspiring and struggling upwards, 
And it needeth that its motions be checked by the silvered cork of Propriety : 
He that can afford the price, his be the precious treasure, 

Let him drink deeply of its sweetness, nor grumble if it tasteth of the cork.” 


And again: 
“OF READING. 


Read not Milton, for he is dry; nor Shakespeare, for he wrote of common life ; 
Nor Scott, for his romances, though fascinating, are yet intelligible ; 

Read incessantly thy Burke ; that Burke who, nobler than he of old, 
Treateth of the Peer and Peeress, the truly Sublime and Beautiful : 
Likewise study the ‘ creations’ of ‘ the Prince of modern Romance ;’ 

Sigh over Leonard the Martyr, and smile on Pelham the puppy : 

Learn how ‘ love is the dram-drinking of existence ;’ 

And how we ‘invoke, in the Gadara of our still closets, 

The beautiful ghost of the Ideal, with the simple wand of the pen.’ 

Listen how Maltravers and the orphan ‘ forgot all but love,’ 

And how Devereux’'s family chaplain ‘ made and unmade kings :’" 

How Eugene Aram, though a thief, a liar, and a murderer, 

Yet, being intellectual, was amongst the noblest of mankind. 

So shalt thou live in a world peopled with heroes and master-spirits ; 

And if thou canst not realize the Ideal, thou shalt at least idealize the Real.” 


Upon the whole we are inclined to think that “C. S. C.” is certainly an 
elegant scholar, and would probably prove a facetious companion. 


MUSIC. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. — SECOND 
SOIREE OF M. SAINTON.—MR. H. LESLIE'S CHOIR.—VOCAL ASSOCIATION, 
Ir it be difficult at all times to speak in just terms of the merits and demerits 

of public performers, or to venture an opinion on the productions of living com- 

posers, it is doubly so when we have to deal with young aspirants to artistic 
fame, who, while courting public favour, are yet on the threshold of their career, 
and therefore deserving of our sympathy and support. In criticizing, then, the 
efforts of the students of the Royal Academy of Music, we wish it to be clearly 
understood, that the remarks which we feel it our duty to make, proceed from no 
unkind motive, and are intended for the good of those who desire to profit by the 
counsel of impartial judges. As the blossom gives fair promise of the fruit, so are 
the early achievements of artists often the harbingers of future distinction; and 
though we have to make allowance for the embarrassments and drawbacks attaching 
to first public trials, it is generally shown that the prognostics held out in early 
life are most!y verified in later years. Thus at the first concert of the Royal 

Academy of Music, which took place at the Hanover-square Rooms on Saturday 

last, there was much indicating the presence of creative and executive 

talent. 

Among the compositions for orchestra and chorus, by students of the 
Academy, was the 98th Psalm, set to music by Mr. Walstein, and two 
choruses, “ Kyrie Eleison,”’ and “ Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” by Mr. Westlake, 
both works of promise. In the former piece, Mr. Walstein displays many valua- 
ble qualities, such as fluency of writing, a nice feeling for melody, a good idea 
of style and form, and clear instrumentation. Independence of thought, origi- 
nality of invention, are not to be found in this work, nor is the musie distin- 
guished by much vigour or character ; but these attributes may be developed with 
age and experience. Mr. Westlake, on the other hand, possesses virtues which 
are somewhat wanting in his fellow student. His music breathes life and spirit, 
is written with a better defined purpose, and exhibits the hand of an intellectual 
musician. The orchestra, as well as the chorus, are treated with much skill, 
clearly showing that the composer has studied with success the works of the 
vreat masters. With regard to the performance of these two works, it may be 
said that, though creditable to the students, it was not altogether anticten. 
tory, if we except the excellent singing of Miss Robertine Henderson, who 
continues to be the queen of the Institution. Neither Mr. Barraclough 
nor Mr. Rudkin, baritone and bass, appear at present to have the 
means at their command of showing their proficiency in the vocal art. It is 
somewhat strange that these gentlemen are the only vocalists in that department 
of which the Academy can boast. One tenor (Mr. Wells), one baritone, and one 
bass form a rather scant provision for a Royal Academy of Music, especially 
considering the number of professors that belong to it. The ladies muster in far 
greater force. Besides Miss Henderson, who in an aria from “II Sacrifizio 
d’Abramo,” by Cimarosa (all the vocal pieces consisting of sacred music), 
displayed great aptness for the florid school and considerable musical feeling, 


5 . " *tadgn Ar . oe i i 
Miss Armytage deserves special commendation. Although the great aria in 
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———————— ~————— 
Judas Maccabeus, “From mighty kings,” is rather above the YOuDg singe at Mr. Her 
power there was, nevertheless, so much genuine talent evinced in the “hy jon of voca 
of this ambitions piece, that Miss Armytage achieved a well-deserved succes, cert of the ’ 
She sings with taste and intelligence, possesses a clear enunciation, ra than unexce 
considerable energy. Indeed, the latter quality stands in need of moderati-. fai], for the 
rather than of cultivation, as does also the manner of producing the Voice, whict Rooms, whe 
at times is somewhat hard and vehement. There were three instrumens, James's Hal 
performances. Miss Linnington, pupil of Mrs. Thompson (by the by, why ie che same e% 
not the names of the professors mentioned in the programme?) played the ¢,. not be surp! 
movement of a concerto of Hummel with great precision and neatness, y, ¢ Herr Joachi 
E. Bambridge, pupil of Mr. Dorrell, gave a good reading on a bad instrumen; ¢ gs two long 


Marshall's Pianoforte Concerto, and Mr. F. J. Amor, pupil of M. Sip hella Godda 


rendered the two last movements of Mendelssohn’s Concerto for violin _ colo, by Har 
creditably. This young performer possesses already some of the great qualiti:, square Roor 
of his master, viz., a good tone, pure intonation, much taste and simplicity ; by: to hear wh 
the poor fellow was evidently so nervous, that his hand lost half of its power, a.) aS 
the bow trembled on the strings. More frequent appearance before the public - tracted Z 
will no donbt correct this. Mr. Amor is, however, working in the righ: ber time, ; ae 
direction. The concert concluded with Mendelssohn’s 42nd psalm, “As the har to her artisti 
pants,” in which Miss Armytage, Messrs. Wells, Doane, Barraclongh, ay; nesday evenl 


Rudkin performed the principal parts. Of the orchestra, consisting of old a); dard, not has 


young students of the Academy, we cannot speak in high terms of praise, The, 
performances were often slovenly, coarse, and apparently unruly, owing either 


eh ee e nnlause. V 
to want of discipline or inadequate rehearsal. Mr. Lucas conducted. ; ~ - te 
Mr. Leshe's 


an additional 
ielighted to 


From the students we pass to the masters. There was a time whenthe ide 
of playing the posthumous quartets of Beethoven before a mixed audience wa; 
ridiculed, and considered simply preposterous. Even now the practice is frangh; 
with great danger, since it is only before the most attentive and discriminating 
audiences, and supported by unblemished execution, that those quartets can le 
expected to produce their effect. But where these requisitions are combined, as 
in the case of the “‘ Popular Concerts” and Mr. Sainton’s soirées, they pass the 
ordeal triumphantly. The grand quartet in A minor (No. 15, Op. 130), intr. 
duced for the second time at these Concerts, and played on this occasion by Her 
Joachim, Messrs. Ries, Webb, and Piatti, is one of the three written for aul 
dedicated to Prince Galitzin. When he composed this sublime quartet, Beethoven 


words :— 


created a dee) 
with accompa 
Misses Hende 
Psalm, for an | 
Cathedral at ] 
magnificent w 
come to Mr. ] 


had just risen from a bed of sickness, and he expresses his gratitude to the the * Lily of 1 
Almighty for his recovery. He wrote the Adagio in C major, entitled, “ Can- Vedeme Lett 
zon di ringraziamento in modo lidico offerta alla divinit’ da un guarito.” | { Ballad fron 
the feebleness of human language it is impossible to describe the touching beauty Gwit It way 
and solemnity of this movement, nor are we at all able to give our readers a retty song Vv 
idea of the marvellous manner in which it was rendered by Herr Joachim and bs Artlese Maiden 
colleagues. Swift, therefor 

Passing over with a word of praise Mendelssohn’s quartet in E flat (No.°, ty this cruel a 
Op. 44), and the Sonata in A major, for pianoforte and violin, by Mozart, we lf pleased, : 
wish to record the exquisite performance of Dussek’s masterpiece for the concert termin 


pianoforte solo, called “ Plus ultra,” by Miss Arabella Goddard. Althoug! . 
might be inferred from its title that this Sonata is a mere “ pezzo di bravura, 
those who have had the good fortune of hearing it performed by our gifted 
countrywoman will readily agree with the talented critic, who in his analysis of te 
Sonata justly observes that, “ Plus ultra,’ was by no means intended as 4 
medium for the display of executive dexterity; it is a grand and imaginain 
composition, one of the very few produced in the early part of the pres! 
century, worthy to rank beside the masterpieces of Beethoven. This Souala oe ; 
and Beethoven's quartet formed the great attraction of the concert—which, Owilg gradually habit 
to the great length of the pieces, was protracted somewhat beyond the usta 
hour. Miss Martin made a very successful début on this occasion, = ™ 
songs by Mendelssohn and Beethoven, while Mr. Weiss pleased the adiene 
greatly in a ballad by Henry Smart, and Schubert’s celebrated “ Wanderer. 


A New defini 
Mr. Attfield. 
corward, a so-c: 
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taken in the syi 


aily dose is sui 
deen known to 
render their fles 
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toad cares 1¢#-4? 
With the exception of the vocal music, which has no place in M. Sainte oad cares little 
programmes this season, his last soirée bore a strong resemblance to the nt poison would } 
we have just mentioned, both in point of selection and execution of the musk : a 4 1a 
Beethoven’s posthumous quartet in B flat, formed the pide de résistance on™ - sas ween 
occasion ; but, so far from weighing heavily on the mind of the audience 4, ina ae harmless 
its substantial nature it might have been supposed to do, it was the most ent 
able, and the crowning piece of the evening. Many there were who felt somewes 
alarmed at the word “posthumous,” it being, as they thought, tantamonn produce powerf 
extravagant, dark, and confused. But great was their surprise and de® itt : = u 
when movement after movement succeeded each other, fraught w™ we wate, 
beauties, and studded with gems of the rarest kind. Of all the later re 
the immortal composer, that in B flat, while being the most profoun® 
wonderful of compositions, is also the most intelligible to the uninitiate’ 
andante, the presto, “La Donza Tedesca,” the cavatina, and the allegro . al eeari, 9 divisi 
are each and all unparalleled creations of an unfathomable genius. The exe" “get 


‘ ~hbers differ fy 
was worthy of the music. x. From e | 
3 fly of 2 * “UM Severa. 
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We regret to be compelled, through want of space, to speak bre pee ‘common mite 


aes F ‘ . athe hich © _ 
sonata for violin and piano, by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, a composition ' net and new sp. 


with 
rank with the best modern examples of that class. Its chief chee setts having be 
consist in grace, fluency, choice effects of harmony, and musician-like pee i betance, ig pecul; 
The “ scherzo,” and the jfina/e, a kind of tarantella, are particularly ae bese Cages the st 
bring out the two instruments to the best advantage. Mr. Sloper ©” "ciple being re 
Sainton were very liberally applauded. The accomplished pianist, -_ gee iud, their perfe 
evening, performed three of Stephen Heller's waltzes (Nos. 9, 11, 1); and - r Rect any particr 
panied Signor Piatti in one of his solos for the violoncello, of which be mee "in taking a w 


=) - wil 


] 
’ . ’ ° . 2 cs AP i thas 
the undisputed master. The whole concert was one of the most p* tha 


i eatin, 
distingué we have attended for some time. 


ee ‘N order t, 
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The list of our musical societies is now complete, and ere long, W*" ~ ~ 18 to ma: 


. e ° "Lorerer We ons Ff. 
Italian Operas to boot, the season will be in full force. Wherever ** *.. “8 from 1 
ec. 3 ; . ° ° oe we “ apt Dua 

find a public, numerous, attentive, lenient, discriminating, and ¢ 
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= Me, Henry Leslie’s third concert, the audience was presented with a selec- 
Pr’s : a vocal music as classical as it was choice ; while the first subscription con- 
ring : , -he Vocal Association was made up of miscellaneous pieces more numerous 
eR Chee »tionable. It is not our intention to criticise both performances in 
and or ike te simple reason that we could not well judge, in the Hanover-square 
ior ; : where Mr. Leslie’s choir was performing, what was going on at St. 
hict mn um Hall, the abode of the Vocal Association. Two concerts taking place on 
nt -_ on evening is, however, of so frequent occurrence in London, that we must 
are a. a pupeteel to find the same artists performing at both, as happened with 
firs: tore Joachim, who played two quartets at the Monday Popular Concerts, as well 
r. ( eo jong pieces at the Philharmonic Society. In like manner did Miss Ara- 
nt lia Goddard, on Wednesday night, execute a “ Suite de Piéces ” for pianoforte 
Dtor as hy Handel, besides two trifles, by Leslie and Mendelssohn, at the Hanover- 
ver aia Rooms, while the audience at St. James’s Hall were eagerly expecting 
ities ‘aad her play, “ Where the Bee sucks.” Of course, the slightest hitch upsets 
5 bu the clever arrangements. Herr Joachim may lose his chance by one 
ry AD ectracted note, one long-drawn bow; Miss Goddard may be a minute behind 
publi por time, through having indulged in a somewhat elaborate cadence, or yielded 
righ op artistic feeling, which would almost appear to have been the case on Wed- 
e hart oii evening, when Mr. Benedict came forward to announce that Miss God- 
» and ion, not having yet arrived, the choir would fill up the “ vacuum”’ by singing 
1 an - additional chorus. When the great pianiste did appear, the audience was so 
The sighted to see her safe back again, that she was greeted with unbounded 
oe nplanse. We will just enumerate the pieces we were fortunate enough to hear. 
\fr. Leslie’s Concert, First Part :—1. Chorale, by Nicholas Decius, A.D. 1529, 
1e idea veantifally sung, especially the latter part, where the sudden piano on the 
me Was words bie , 
benahs So fall asleep in slumber deep— 
thal Slumber that knows no ending,” 
can le created a deep impression. 2. Motatt for soprano and contralto soli and chorus, 
ned, a3 with accompaniment of organ and harp, by Henry Leslie, the principal parts by 
488. the \fisses Henderson and Whytock—a very clever composition. 3. The forty-third 
|, intro. Psalm, for an eight-part choir (No. 3, op. 78), by Mendelsshon, composed for the 
by Herr Cathedral at Berlin, about the year 1845. So perfect was the execution of this 
for aul magnificent work, that the audience insisted on hearing it a second time. To 
ethover come to Mr. Benedict’s bill of fare, Second Part :—1. Song, “I’m alone,” from 
> to th the “ Lily of Killarney,” by Madame Lancia; 2. New ballad, by Henry Smart, 
, * Can Madame Laura Baxter; 3. Part song, ‘‘ Dance we so gaily,’ by Schubert; 
to.” | { Ballad from Mr. Howard Glover’s operetta, ‘ Once too often,” given by Mr. 
g beaut Swift. It was lucky the English tenor did not pronounce the words of this 
aders an sretty song very distinctly, since, in lieu of the original text, “A Young and 
y and bis A Ariless Maiden,” the programme spoke of a “ Young and Heartless Maiden.” Mr. 
Swift, therefore, gave us the benefit of the doubt. We were, however, so shocked 
; (No. y this cruel attack upon an innocent girl that we left the room half pained, 
ozart, We alf pleased, after having listened to the National Anthem, with which the 
for th concert terminated. 
hough = a P 
meee CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
aa A xew definition of the word “ poison” is suggested by some researches of 
ted ws 8 Mr. Attfield. According to some curious facts which this gentleman has brought 
sacrinstit rward, a so-called poison is only really so when the animal taking it is un- 
9 preset accustomed to it, or when the amount swallowed is far larger than that usually 
is ‘Sonata taken in the system. Thus, in all parts of the world men are to be found who 
ich, owing gradually habituate themselves to eat arsenic, opium, tobacco, &c., until their 
the ust ily dose is sufficient to kill from two to ten of their own species. Sheep have 
n, in fF een known to gradually consume unwholesome plants to such an extent as to 
, andiene ender their flesh capable of producing serious effects upon those partaking of it. 
eae igehogs will, we are told by high authority, eat anything; and the common 
asteiell ‘oa! cares little for hydrocyanic acid, or the ordinary mineral poisons. 
so conse = ‘these and many other instances a very large amount of the particular 
the musi poison would have to be taken before the usual effect ascribed to it could be pro. 
ap on this coced. Mr, Attfield has now brought forward some most remarkable illustrations 
a as, fr the harmlessness of violent poisons when eaten by certain insects. In the 
ost eit wse of some microscopic examinations of medicinal extracts,—juices of plants 
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ated to a semi-solid condition,—several colonies of little animals were 
1. This was somewhat remarkable, as the preparations were such as to 
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nd deizt “ace powerful abnormal effects on animals generally. Numbers of these little 
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with Set “atures were, for instance, living on extract of colocynth,—a nauseous 


“gative; whilst others were found thriving on extract of nux vomica, whose 
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quartes » nial eng : ‘spun 
‘© principle, strychnine, is one of the most violent of poisons to men 





found = 
ae ““ to lamiliar quadrupeds. It was apparent from their general resem- 
egT0 | r a se mites that these minute beings belonged to the family of 
ne execu th hanes the urachnida, or spider and scorpion class—a class whose 
~ bers differ from those of the class Jnsects, in having eight legs instead of 
sefy of : : several prominent peculiarities, however, it was evident that they were 
“hich 1! — n mites, and, in fact, they ultimately proved to be members of a dis- 
—* whew species. There are already a few cases on record of mites and 
pre — tom having been found living on irritating vegetable substances. Ginger, for 
a - nee, is peculiarly liable to their attacks. But it has been considered that in 
striking, 


ages 


_— the starchy and soft fibrous matter only has been eaten, the active 
” veing rejected. Now, remembering that all extracts have once been 
» ‘ber perfect homogeneousness precludes the idea that an animal could 
“'Y particular constituent: on the contrary, the conclusion is irresistible 


““iog @ mouthful it must be devouring a portion of every constituent ; 
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_. “ang nux yomica, therefore, an acarus must be eating strych- 
incontestably prove that these mites live and thrive on 
a deadly poison, Mr. Attfield secured some lively, growing 
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a high magnifying power in order to be certain that no extract was 

accidentally adhering to their bodies, confined them singly in glass microscope 
cells, giving to several pure strychnine to feed upon, and leaving others 
without any food. In less than two days the foodless ones were all dead ; 
killed, doubtless, by starvation; whilst those supplied with strychnine were as 
lively as ever. Three weeks after mounting they were as well as at first, and 
some have lived on for two months, and are still healthy, and have increased in 
size, the strychnine having diminished in proportion. Moreover, acari from other 
extracts will live on strychnine equally well with those from nux vomica: and to 
show their indifference to the quality of food presented to them, will partake of 
strychnine, morphine, or cheese, with equal avidity. Poison-mites having a relish 
for cheese, it was thought that cheese-mites ought not to object to poison. Some 
of these latter were accordingly treated to powdered strychnine: they all, how- 
ever died; the change of diet was too sudden. Obviously they should have been 
gradually habituated to the poison by being placed on a mixed diet first, for in 
another experiment a number greedily ate up some cheese with which 20 per cent. 
of strychnine had been thoroughly incorporated. 

The fact, then, that substances which are intensely poisonous to the higher 
animals do not affect acari, is substantiated. This is more especially astonishing 
in reference to strychnine, which is, of all poisons, one of the most energetic, its 
frightful effects on the nervous and muscular systems being but too well known. 
Again, strychnine is a very stable body, standing almost alone among organic 
principles in its power of resisting the carbonizing action of concentrated and 
hot sulphuric acid. And yet, setting aside its tetanic influence, its assimilation 
as food is not altogether inconceivable, for, as is well known, it is very susceptible 
of oxidation, and, if eaten by an animal whose nervous system differs from that 
of most other animals, it might, after solution and circulation, be readily oxidized 
in the blood, and its chief elements removed by the lungs. It has thus been 
proved by Mr. Attfield that there is a class of animals that may be brought to 
subsist entirely upon a so-called poison, for here strychnine is only a poison in the 
same sense that starch would be a poison to man, namely, in that it does not 
contain every element necessary for the reproduction of tissue. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PULSATIONS OF THE HEART IN PYTHONS. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


Srr,—I ultimately succeeded, on October 31st, 1861, in hearing the sounds of 
the heart of the male python now in the same compartment with the interesting 
female. The pulsations were steadily from twenty-six to thirty per minute, 
although the animal was much excited. The heart’s sounds were two for each 
rythm. The first short, dull, muffled, and drumming, very indistinct, but quite 
audible when all was quiet. The second sound did not differ from it as much as 
the same sound does in mammals; an interval elapsed between it and the first 
much longer than occurs in quadrupeds or birds. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


GerorGe B, Hatrorp, M.D. 
17, Victoria-square, S.W., March 15, 1862. 


Sir,—Whilst thanking you for the several notices published in your columns 
relative to the incubation of the python in this society’s gardens, and acknowledg- 
ing their general accuracy, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on two points in 
your reporter’s statements which seem to require notice. 

In the first place, it is hardly the case that the male has “ aided the female in 
the duties of incubation,” though he has lately on more than one occasion taken 
up his quarters close to her, apparently with the object of deriving warmth 
from her increased temperature. But the female has shown much repugnance 
to his coming near her, and has certainly received no assistance from him 
whatever. 

In the second place, it cannot quite be said that the results of Dr. Halford’s 
experiments on the action of the heart in the pythons have been inconclusive, as 
I think will be evident from the following extract kindly supplied to me by 
Dr. Halford from his MS. notes taken on October 31st, 1861, after applying the 
stethoscope to the python :—* After a great deal of seeking for, the heart’s 
sounds were discovered and carefully listened to. The first sound was short, 
dull, muffled, and drumming; very indistinct but quite audible when all was 
quiet ; the second sound did not differ from it as much as the same sound does in 
mammals. An interval elapsed between it and the first much longer than occurs 
in quadrupeds or birds. The pulsations were steadily from twenty-six to thirty 
per minute, although the creature was much excited, and was evidently giving 
me the above information very much against his will.” 

The subject of these experiments was the male Python sebe now in company 
with the incubating female. Dr. Halford did not, however, in spite of careful and 
repeated attempts, succeed in hearing any sounds in the Monitor, Alligator, and 
several other of the larger reptiles. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
P, L. ScLaTER, Secretary. 


Zoological Society of London, 11, Hanover-square, 
London, W., March 17, 1862. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 

Sir,—In the article on “Contemporary Science” contained in the last number 
of your valuable journal, I find that conclusions are drawn, from a recent experi- 
ment of M. Fizeau’s, unfavourable to the adoption of Kirchhoff’s important 
doc.rine of the composition of the solar atmosphere, to which you have so 
frequently drawn public attention. It appears to me that the above experiment 
must be, on the contrary, regarded as a striking confirmation of Kirchhoff’s 
theory, and that the results obtained by Fizean follow as necessary consequences 
from “the principles laid down by the German philosopher. If you will permit 
me, I will as briefly as possible lay before your readers the grounds | have for 
holding such an opinion. 

M. Fizeau observed that the flame produced by burning sodium in the air gave 
& spectrum, which, instead of exhibiting, like the ordinary soda-flame, two 
bright yellow lines contained rays of every degree of refrangibility, from red to 
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blue, with the single exception of two fine dark lines in the precise position in 
which the sodium yellow lines are usually seen. Having described this pheno- 
menon, your scientific contributor adds, “The emission by burning sodium rays 
of every refrangibility, except the ray called par excellence the soda line, is a 
phenomenon which must cause the present theory of the solid nucleus and 
gaseous envelope of the sun to be somewhat modified, if it has not to be 
abandoned altogether.” 

The fact that the bright sodium lines can be reversed or changed to dark ones 
by passing through a layer of heated sodium vapour is the fundamental point 
upon which all Kirchhoff’s arguments were based; and this fact may be ren- 
dered experimentally evident in many ways. One of the most striking experi- 
ments for this purpose (with which M. Fizeau may not have been acquainted, 
but of which no Englishman who has read upon the subject can be ignorant,) was 
proposed by Mr. Herschel, and has been described in your columns. The experi- 
ment consists in placing two flames of different sizes, and coloured by soda, 
one behind the other; it is then noticed, when the smaller flame is viewed so 
as to be projected on to the larger flame as a background, that the small flame 
appears surrounded by a dark halo or fringe. This arises from the power of the 
less strongly heated sodium vapour to absorb the soda light emitted by the 
larger flame. ‘The following observation, which still more nearly resembles 
M. Fizeau’s experiment, so far as the production of the dark double line is con- 
cerned, is quoted by Kirchhoff in his interesting memoir on the solar spectrum, 
and the spectra of the chemical elements, presented to the Berlin Academy, 
containing a digest of the whole subject of spectrum analysis, and accompanied 
by splendid maps of the dark and bright lines, a translation of which has just 
been published by Messrs. Macmillan, of Cambridge. ‘The spectrum of a 
moderately-bright soda-flame,”’ says Kirchhoff, on page 15 of the above transla- 
tion, “ is ‘seen in this instrument to consist of two bright lines, which appear 
sharply defined, and not broader than corresponds to the breadth of the slit. If, 
however, the flame employed is as bright as that produced by a bead of salt 
placed in a Bunsen's lamp, the sodium lines appear as two ill-defined bands, in 
the middle of each of which a fine black line is seen, occupying the exact position 
of the bright line produced by the weaker flame. These black lines are formed 
by the absorption, which a portion of the rays emitted by the hotter portion of 
the sodium-vapour suffer in passing through the cooler sodium-vapours sur- 
rounding the flame, and rendered visible in Herschel’s experiment.” This extract 
sufficiently proves that Kirchhoff rightly considered this production of the black 
lines as a necessary consequence of his theory. 

The second portion of Frizeau’s observation, viz., that the intensely heated 
sodium gave a continuous spectrum, is also exactly what Kirchhoff’s theory 
requires. The sodium compounds, formed by the very rapid combustion of the 
metal, must be carried up into the flame in the solid stute, and heated to white- 
ness; they must emit light of every degree of refrangibility in accordance with 
Draper's well-known law. 

In fact, 1 can only conceive one experiment which more nearly illustrates 
Kirchhoff’s theory of solar radiation than that under consideration. If M. Frizeau 
had burned a mixture of iron, sodium, potassium, calcium, chromium, magnesium, 
and nickel, instead of sodium alone, he might have obtained a continuous spec- 
trum, containing many more of the dark lines which occur in the solar spectrum, 
and he would then, and only then, have more completely represented that which, 
according to Kirchhoff’s theory, occurs inthe Sun, than he has at present 
done. 

As your journal is a well-established link between scientific men and the public, 
I trust that you will excuse my pointing out an inaccuracy in your generally 
correct scientific articles. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
lienry E. Roscoe. 
Owen's College, Manchester, March 20, 1862. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Ixcunaring Pyruon at tur Zoo.ocicat Garpens.—The Python still 
continues her attentive duties to her eggs; whether they will be hatched or not 
remains to be seen. One egg burst on Sunday last, and another seems now 
much distended, but whether from the gaseous emanations of decomposition, or 
from a more desirable cause, cannot certainly be told, although the rapidity with 
which, after indentation by the finger, its skin recovers its rotundity, seems to 
indicate the former condition. The time, however, cannot yet be thought to 
have elapsed which may be necessary for the completion of incubation. The 
boas of India are said to take thirteen weeks, and we know that the common 
English snakes have been hatched in the Gardens in about that time. The 
viperine snakes of North Africa (Tropidouotus viperinus) bred in the Gardens 
in 1860, and out of twelve ezgs seven young snakes were brought forth 
alive, and three are still living in the Reptile House. The water vipers (Cenchris 
piscivoris) have also been bred. in the Gardens, but these snakes are viviparous. 
The period of the python’s incubation is now ten weeks, so that three weeks 
longer may be fairly given before the hopes as to a successful issue 
should be at all regarded in an unfavourable light notwithstanding, that a period 
of eight weeks has been given by the French authorities for the hatching of the 
Paris python’s eggs in 1841. Whether the conditions of her habitation and the 
differences between the temperature and atmosphere of her den, are exerting any 
retarding influence, it is not at present possible to say, although they must be 
very different from the humid jungle conditions of Western Africa, of which one 
may get a faint notion in the Palm House at Kew. However, the present 
conditions of the Reptile House at the Zoological Gardens are so essential for 
the cleanliness and the exhibition of the animals, as well as for their health, 
that it is not easy to see how any advantageous change could be made, even 
temporarily, for this interesting occasion. ‘That which is exciting most of the 
popular curiosity is the ] ngth of time which the Python has gone without taking 
food, which to-day amounts to thirty weeks, or more than half a year. 

Snakes and reptiles can, however, and sometimes do, go for very long periods 
without food. The snakes generally feed every fortnight or three weeks ; the 
larger boas often after the lapse of a month. The Oular Sawa, a great python, 
20 feet long (Python reticulatus), from Ceylon, from about November, 1859, did 
not feed for nine months and eight days; it then gorged two ducks, and again 
for seven months took no more nourishment. It appeared to be in sickly condi- 
tion. This winter it has fed twice in one month. The Mississippi alligator, in the 
next den beside it, did not feed for seven months after its arrival in the Gardens. 
™n winter it usually feeds once a weck ; in summer every second day, on horse- 
flesh. Ducks have been given to it; but although it kills, it will not eat them. 

The incubating Python, about twenty-two feet long, has been in the Gardens 
thirteen years; the male seven years. They have been associated in the same 
den rather more than four years, On the last occasion of her feeding she took 
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two ducks, but for some time previously she had fallen off in her f Pi ct 
from about May or June. Previously, at different occasional periods, she hed? ' 
voraciously, on one occasion taking five, on another ten rabbits; at anothe fed 
nine ducks; at another, eighteen ducks in three weeks. These were oe 
instances, and not habitual. As the increased heat must be kept up ry 
wasting source, it will be curious to know if she has lost in weight by inanign 
She appears healthy, and since our last notice of her has shed her - 
She was some six or seven hours in the operation, and her eggs got ccnp 
cold; but this would not probably injure them, as a common hen’s eggs rte 
been cold for twelve hours, and when opened the contents found alive, Afte - 
shedding of her skin, the temperature of her body was reduced 10°; byt it the 
still 10° higher than that of the male. The excessive temperature recorded + 
Dr. Sclater’s tables in the Times, and in our own statement of the 8th ; “ 
was, therefore, possibly caused by a feverish condition of sickliness preluding 
casting. It will be interesting, therefore, to know whether any such feverish — 
is ordinarily induced at such periods, and, as the Oular Sawa and the maje Prike 
are about to shed their skins, we hope Mr. Negretti and Dr. Sclater wij] elucidas, 
this point. ) 


THE Prorosep BaLtoon AScENTS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES.—At the Britis) 
Association meeting in 1858, at Leeds, Colonel Sykes suggested the propriety os 
again causing balloon ascents to be made in the cause of meteorology, For 
had been made by Mr. Welsh for the Kew committee in 1852; but, as al 
meteorological investigations demand many repetitions before the regujts can 
be received as perfectly trustworthy, Colonel Sykes urged upon the Association, 
the desirableness of renewing the ascents. The result was that the general gon, 
mittee decreed a grant of £200, to be placed at the disposal of Colonel Sykes for 
that purpose, and a balloon committee was formed to carry out the object in view 
Various matters tended to delay the ascents from year to year; in April, 1959 
the balloon was taken to Wolverhampton and partially inflated, but owing to th. 
length of time occupied in preparing the machine, it could not be raised the gam. 
day. On the following morning the silk of the balloon was found to haye gus, 
tained considerable damage, owing to a high wind which had prevailed during tiy 
night. Such was the extent of the damage, that Mr. Green gave it as his 
opinion that it would take some months before it could be again made fit for ys». 
The ascent thus stopped was put off indefinitely. During the past year steps 
have been taken by the balloon committee, the grant of £200 having been agai, 
placed by the British Association at the disposal of Colonel Sykes, the secretary 
of the committee ; and so well have matters progressed, that the first ascent is fixe) 
to take place from Wolverhampton this day (March 22), and the second on Monday 
next. ‘lhe instruments prepared for the present experiments are, with slight add). 
tions, the same as those used by Mr. Welshin the ascents of 1852. They consisted of 
a barometer of the syphon form, of Guy-Lussac’s construction; dry and we 
thermometers; an aspirator; Regnault’s condensing hyrometer; and exhausted 
glass tubes, furnished with stop-cocks, for collecting specimens of air at differem 
elevations. Two pairs of dry and wet thermometers were employed; one pair 
was mounted with the bulbs well protected by several conical silver shades highly 
polished, to protect them from solar radiation, and open to the influence of the 
air at top and bottom. The other pair was mounted with their bulbs enclosed in 
two tubes, connected together by across tube joining their upper ends. The 
first tube, in which was fixed the dry bulb thermometer, had at its lower end s 
communication with the air: by means of an aspirator, a current was produced 
from this opening, upwards over the dry bulb thermometer, then passing, by the 
communication at the top, into the second tube, down which it moved over the 
wet bulb, leaving it by an opening connected by a flexible pipe with the aspirator, 
which consisted of a cylindrical bellows, the valves being so arranged that whe: 
the aspirator was forced open the air could only enter it by passing over tbe 
thermometer bulbs. By this means the thermometers are made to take up tle 
temperature of the air with great rapidity—a condition which the mere vertical 
motion of the balloon would at times be unable to induce. It is deemel 
desirable in experiments of this character, therefore, by means of the aspirator, 
to produce artificially a more rapid current of air over the thermometers. Besides 
these instruments, the extraordinarily sensitive thermometers which Mess. 
Negretti & Zambra have lately constructed with so much care, will be taken up, 
and which, should they be found to answer as well as they promise to do, wil te 
a most valuable addition to the instrumental equipment of the expedition. 42 
aneroid barometer also forms a part of the cargo. Should the circumsiaaces ) 
favourable to a high ascent—and the intention is, we believe, to go as high # 
possible—we may look for very interesting results. 


ALUMINIUM Bronze.—Of the qualifications of this valuable compound we gavt 
a notice in THE LoNDON Review of 4th January last. Mr. Bell has now perfectes 
a method of decomposing the compounds of aluminium, such as the double 
chloride of aluminium and sodium, by galvanic electricity, and ccating copy 
and other metals by the same agency. These chlorides are kept melted * 
bath at 360° Fah., the plate of copper to be coated being placed at the negav” 
electrode ; the positive being a plate of alumina, or of a composition of carte 
and anhydrous alumina moulded and calcined. When the galvanic circa ® 
formed the alumina in the bath is deposited on the copper. When an alumina 
deposit of sufficient thickness is obtained the copper-plate is removed and p# 
into a furnace at a high temperature. The aluminium combines with the copy 
and the surface of the plate is converted into aluminium bronze. 


Correrinc Inon Sutps.—The great drawback to the admitted superion'y 
iron ships is their liability to foul on their voyage, and which, of course, ** 
impediment to their progress through the water. Mr. C. W. Lancaster prop" 
to cover the iron with a thick coating of asphalte, and while that is still soit ® 
place copper sheathing on the outside, and thus to cement it to the 
Small screw studs are inserted in the iron plates and in corresponding how : 
the copper sheets, thus cunnecting the sheathing very firmly to the ship, pe 
the padding of asphalte sunders the copper and iron ‘sufficiently to preve™ * 
galvanic action. 7 ° 




















Guano As A Po.tsHiNG Powbzr.—A compound of guano (100 parts), 
tripoli (25), common sea-salt (10), and wheat-flour (12), is now being way 
polishing metals and glass. Diluted alcohol is the vehicle for appy"3 ~ 
powder. 

Ansonninc SvLpuvr From Gases.—Mr. J. Williams, of Belfast, has paren 
the use of brown hematite, in powder, for absorbing sulphuretted hydroge? 
common coal gas, and from sewers and other foul places. Sulphate of i700) 
and sawdust have been used for the purpose, but the natural hydrated 0 
iron is less expensive, and is said to be of greater efficacy. i 

Camp CANDLESTICKS.—Amongst the numerous contrivances for the a 3 
and comfort of American soldiers, is a very simple candlestick for ca™) “— 
consists of merely a socket with an iron spike, by which it may be 5? 
fastened upon a table, stump, or other piece of wood. The spike has @ ag 
in it, and may be turned sideways at right angles to the socket, to 5* 
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‘Trumpets For Scovuts.—The war mania in America has brought. 
of inventions for military purposes, new guns, self-loading rifles, 
and candlesticks, and a variety of similar and dissimilar articles. 
mpets (!), formed of vulcanized india-rubber, and made to fasten on 

table cap, 80 a8 to fit to each ear, are now proposed for military scouts, for 
me of detecting distant sounds unappreciable by the unassisted auditory 
yo POT The detection of military movements during the night—a period when 
yo attacks by the foe may be expected—is undoubtedly of the highest 
sad woh ce. The Roman sentinels, it is argued, used a watch-dog, quick of ear, 
| » warning of stealthy footsteps, and why should not men rival the most 
eee hearing creature by an adaptation of science. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institution, 14th March.—Mr. W. 8. Savory lectured ‘On Motion in 
Plants and Animals.” Vital motion is at once associated with our idea of an 
‘eal But while in the animal kingdom we are everywhere accustomed to 
Ye * shenomenon, it is only in the higher animals that we can distinctly assert it 
ager the influence of will; and although we observe motion in the vege- 
ere world, our notions of voluntary motion are that it is restricted to the animal 
™ Jom. But there is no more evidence of motions being voluntary in a great 
ee wber of animals than there is that they are voluntary in plants; and the 
ee is restricted within much narrower limits than is usually supposed. What 
iaflaence does the will exert over the respiratory organs during sleep? What is 
shane voluntary in the motions of animals which have been beheaded P or in 
many of the motions of infusoria? There is no more evidence of nerves in the 
lowest animals than there is in plants. ; 
Nor can animals be characterized by their power of applying motion to a defi- 
nite purpose. The power of locomotion is considered a distinctive attribute of an 
animal; and yet there are many which are rooted to one spot, while in many of 
the lowest groups locomotion is confined to the young state, the animals losing 
the power early, and becoming fixed for life. ’ The motions exhibited by living 
beings depend on widely different causes. First, extraneous causes. In the 
vegetable kingdom, such as the spurtings of the ripe seeds of the cucumber by 
osmosis; the coilings of the filaments round the spores of the equisetum ; the 
contraction of the hairs of the peristome of mosses ; the movements of diatom- 
acea, which latter are, in the opinion of some, caused by the osmodic action 
between the cell-contents and the water, and this force is constantly playing an 
important part in the transference of matter. Secondly, Movements due to the 
physical properties of a tissue. Certain tissues of animals are formed of elastic 
materials, and by means of this elasticity many of their motions are accom- 
plished. This elasticity is passive until brought into play by force, and the 
force employed is usually muscular power, sometimes exerted by stretching, 
sometimes by compression. Thus, in animals where the constant effort of 
muscles would be required—as to support the head, for example,—their 
action is relieved by elastic ligament. There are mere traces of this 
in man, whose head is placed erect and balanced on his spine, but in 
quadrupeds there is a powerful ligament attached to the cervical part of 
the spine. This is most remarkable in the giraffe, the graceful play and move- 
ments of whose long neck are chiefly accomplished by its stretch and recoit, In 
a horse fresh to his work the head is up and the neck arched and bending, but 
when wearied the head droops and dangles, as the elasticity of the ligament 
comes into play. In the hinge of the oyster’s valves there is a padding of liga- 
ment, which, by its elasticity, opens them apart; and the claws of the felidw 
are held back by ligaments. 
Another atin Hw instance of the use of ligaments occurs in the larynx of 
the hnman throat, where there are two strings or vocal cords, formed of elastic 
tissue, their tension being produced and regulated by muscles to form the 
numerous sounds by which, when formed into language, we communicate our 
thoughts in speech. Numerous as are our voice-modulations they are all attuned 
by these muscles, and the tension of the ligament does not vary more than one- 
fifth of an inch. An ordinary cultivated voice has a compass of two octaves or 
twenty-four semitones, each semitone consisting of ten intervals or two hundred 
and forty modulations of sounds,—and this is a moderate example. Now, if we 
calculate the divisional extensibilities of these fine ligaments we shall find that the 
one-twelvehundredth of an inch alteration in their condition is sufficient to produce 
a distinct sound ; and when we reflect that a singer may perform for the whole 
evening and, in the final notes, show no failure or diminution of quality of tone, 
and think how many times these muscles must have contracted and the ligaments 
have recoiled, we cannot but feel astonished at the marvellously perfect action and 
“asticity of these vocal cords. The arteries and veins also are elastic, or they 
would tear, instead of yielding as they do to every movement of the body; indeed, 
he 80 they would be unfit for receiving the current of blood driven into them 
“4 the action of the heart. They are not, however, indefinitely tensile, strength 
is also required ; and this is given them by the interlacing of other fibrous tissue 
which puts a distinct limit to their elongation in the same way as the webbing of 
te elastic binding of the draper strengthens and restricts its elastic properties. 
a an artery is pulled the same sudden resistance is felt, the extensibility of 
“4 saps being as abruptly limited by another which is not tensile. 
Pn motions are also due in plants partly to elasticity, as in the bursting of 
™ = seed.cases, and of which the filaments of the common nettle (Urtica dioica) 
: pag: ae Next were considered structures possessing vital contractility, 
— fe distinguished from all other motions in being excited by stimuli ; it 
toned seg by electricity and various other stimulants, but the simplest is 
rtracture . plainly and strongly is it marked in muscle; but so various are the 
distingrs . 3 which that term is employed that muscular tissue cannot be 
muscle. ir 1 ee by the common character of contractility. We have striated 
Various fo €riacing muscle, as from the heart, muscle with branching fibres, and 

ely ee of plain fibre, which show at a glance how impossible it would be 
Retibeen y common definition. Then there are protozoa with contractile cell- 

tervals €s, and globules and vesicles, which exhibit contractions at regular 
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minaie na Snother phenomenon exhibited in the cells of the skin of various 
tells are sulieeed chee with their changes of colour. In the chameleon, such 
granules. of — about in great numbers, and contain a pigment, in the form of 
etpanded Seb oft colours. Of this class are the stellate nuclei seen in the 
responding Ps om common frog, which exhibits various changes of colour, 
l collected 4 ) the manner in which the pigment is arranged. Sometimes it is 
4 ogether in the centre of the cell, and the rest of the cell is clear 





and Col y 
“dlourleas ; : ; ‘ : , 
tt “8; Sometimes the entire cell is uniformly occupied by pigment, and | 


“e whole apne . 
Ppears black, In the latter case the foot assumes a dark hue; in the | 
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former it has a pale appearance. In other animals of varying hues, such as 
chameleons and other lizards, and some fishes, the changes are likewise connected 
with the arrangement of the pigment. 

Vital contractility may be exhibited by a substance which presents no strue- 
ture nor any definite form whatever ; nay, even separate fragments of tissue may 
exhibit it. Now, the term muscle is commonly restricted to such tissues or sub- 
stances as exhibit the form of fibres; and in this respect it is but an arbitrary 
one, for it is impossible to say when or where the fibrous structures first appear. 
Amorphous contractile tissue is distinguished only by the possession of this pecu- 
liar power. Ciliary action is maintained on the same pri 
filaments, so active during life, are sometimes seen under 
death in full motion, lashing and bending, like a ripe field 
passage of the wind. es al 

Structures endowed with contractility are not confined to the animal : 
and although there is nothing to compare absolutely with muscular fibsgin the 
vegetable world, yet we have in plants a substance known as p m, 
exhibiting conditions which can only be referred to contractility. An, young 
cellular tissue, in the gyrations of protoplasm in the leaves of nitella, in the 
motions of the hairs of spider-worts, we see the contractility of this substance 
presenting a close resemblance to the movements of Amoeba, and no one has yet 
been able to point out any distinguishing features between the vital contractivity 
of sarcode and protoplasm. 

The peculiar movements of the Oscillatoriz, however much the writhings and 
twistings of their delicate filaments may be under the influence of light and heat, 
can only be referred to the vital contractility of their substance. The motions of 
‘sensitive plants” are familiar. The leaves of the mimosa are what the botanist 
terms bipinnate, and in their natural state and in the light the leaflets aro 
expanded horizontally. Touched, they close; and to leaflet after leaflet the 
movement may extend, until the whole branch droops: nor will it recover its 
position until the cause of the irritation be removed. Such movements, besides 
being naturally periodic with day and night, can be brought on by stimuli, such 
as heat and electricity. On the other hand, the action can be exhausted by a 
continuance of weak stimulants, affected by poisons, and the plant even be put 
under the influence of chloroform, its powers gradually returning as the influence 
of the chloroform passes away. On an examination of the plant as to its means 
of producing these motions, we find at the fork of the leaflet a swelling or pro- 
tuberance which contains a succulent tissue—the lower part of which is con- 
tractile, the upper distensible ; and however incomplete our knowledge of these 
parts may be, there can be no doubt of their being the seat of those actions. 
This mobility of the leaves is more or less possessed by the Leguminose and 
Oxalidaceze. In the ‘‘ Venus’s fly-trap” the leaves have three erect hairs, with 
similar enlargements at their bulbs. If these are touched the side leaves fly up, 
and intrusive insects are inclosed. The irritation over, which when an insect is 
inclosed is only when its struggles have ceased, the leaf relapses to its former 
open state. The Sundews (Drosera) of our marshes, whose leaves are glutinous, 
are said to be also contractile. 

The leaflets of the tropical Desmodium gyrans have periodic lateral oscilla- 
tions which are not arrested, although diminished, by cold or darkness, Besides 
the movements of the plants there are motions also of the parts of flowers. The 
stamens ofthe Berberry, when touched with a pin, bend over and touch the style. 
Under chloroform this power is suspended. Further examples might be given of 
motion in petals and other floral organs. Certain cells, such as those of the wild 
lettuce, when touched, exude a milky substance, and as in the spines of the sting- 
ing-nettle when pressed back. 

In the vegetable kingdom we have, then, movements produced by stimuli and 
movements affected by stimuli, and whatever obscurity may exist about them, 
there is the same evidence of vital contractility in plants as there is in animals; 
in both it is equally dependent on life, and, not like any physical property, main- 
tained until the substance manifesting it is destroyed. In the plant it is governed 
by the same laws as in the animal—falling after prolonged activity into exhaustion 
—restored to vigour again by repose. Cilia are met with in the vegetable as well 
as in the animal kingdom. Norare those rhythmical contractions confined to 
one class only. There are pulsating vescicles in the lowest plants—in the volvox. 
It would be rather startling to talk of the muscles of plants, but at least we see 
that they have contractile tissues, and therefore that term must be arbitrarily 
applied to certain tissues only of animals, or it must be extended tothe contractile 
tissues of plants. There is no more evidence of the operation of né@rve force 
exciting vital contractility in the substance of the simplest animals than in plants. 
After excluding from both kingdoms all those movements which are due either to 
extraneous causes or simply to the physical properties of a tissue, there still 
remains in the vegetable, as in the animal kingdom, motion which unquestionably 
depends on vital contractility, and this is, perhaps, the most universal attribute 
of living beings. The lecturer conceived that the vital motions should be classi. 
fied according to the conditions under which they occur. 1. Spontaneous, com- 
mon to both animals and vegetables; 2. Excited by stimuli, as in many plants 
and animals; 3. Excited through nerve force, only existing in animals which 
possess a nervous system. These last may be (1) Ezcito-motor; (2) Sensore- 
motor ; and, lastly, those obedient to the will, and which are termed voluntary. 

Physiologists are continually called upon to contemplate the most perfect 
adaptation of means to ends—a contemplation which, in its very nature, is a 
pleasure to every well-constituted mind. Works of art viewed with this idea lie 
open to criticism, for there is nothing like absolute perfection in art. In nature 
everywhere—how conspicuously is this set forth in every motion of our bodies, 
Locomotives and the other great engines of our age, calculating-machines, and 
other curiosities, excite our wonderment and surprise, and these muscular 
actions only do not because so familiar. Were they otherwise, we should hesi- 
tate to believe the power with which they act. The weight which a strong man 
will raise is enormous, With muscles weighing only a pound or two, and acting 
at a disadvantage, he will raise a weight of 300lbs., and some even have lifted 
800 lbs. Surgeons know that by muscles bones have been torn. But such 
efforts are only transient. There are others going on without our consciousness, 
equally wonderful. In the ordinary act of respiration there is a resistance to be 
overcome equal to 100 lbs., and if we add 100]bs. more for the action of the 
Jungs at every respiration, the muscles have to move 200\|bs., and this from 
fifteen to twenty times a minute. 

From calculations founded upon the height to which a column of mercury 
can be raised, it appears that the mascles of a strong man, at the close of a very 
deep inspiration, must be capable of exerting a force equal to at least 1,000 Ibs. 
Of sustained voluntary action a bird on the wing is a striking example. Consider 
the muscular force employed upon the outstretched wings, and yet for hour after 
hour, without cessation, Gould tells us he has pursued, for the chance of a shot, 
the Australian swallow, which is never seen to rest. Our own swift seems to 
sustain its flight all day long. For hours it never perches ; for hours it is in the 
air, and proof against fatigue. The velocity with which the muscles will continue to 
act isastonishing. The fibres of the heart, when rapidly acting, in 1-7th of a second, 
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Some 1,500 letters can be spoken by the voice in a minute, which gives for each 
contraction of the muscies of the tongue, &c., the 1-50th of a second. But such 
velocities hardly prepare us for what takes place in some insects. The hum of 
the gnat varies with the rapidity of the vibrations of its wings, and we can tell 
their rate from the pitch of the note. When in an excited state the muscles of 
its wings must make their movements many hundred times in a second. 

There is evidence conclusive of rapid motion in every word we utter; in every 
touch of the pen. “ I pause,’’ the lecturer added, “ on the threshold of these 
wonders. How these actions are combined, how they work towards a common 
end and the co-ordination of their effects, are not yet widely known, but I would 
try to teach them everywhere ;—to cultivate the mind throngh the influence of 
the noblest truths. 


Royal Astronomical Society.—The March meeting of this society was held 
on the 14th instant; Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, the President, occupying the chair. 
M. Charles Delaunay, the distinguished French mathematician, was balloted for 
and elected an Associate of the Society. J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., Wimbledon ; 
the Rev. E. Crofton; and J. J. Cole, Esq., Essex-street, Strand; were elected 
Fellows. 

A letter was read from Mr. Lassell, now at Malta, in which he states that his 
giant equatorial is in working order, on a spot to the north of the Quarantine 
Harbour, the 4-feet speculum having in no way suffered from its journey. The 
instrament has already been employed in observing the 
satellites of Uranus, Saturn, and the great nebula in Orion ; ° 
the latter, in consequence of the light-grasping power of the “a 
specalum and the fine atmosphere, has revealed much of its ce) 
constitution that has’ never been observed before, so that 
Mr. Lassell is determined to begin de novo with its delinea- 3 
tion. The great brightness of the nebula is almost sufficient ° 
to eclipse the small stars within its area; but, in spite of this, 

a second companion to the brightest star in the trapezium has been detected. 
Saturn's ring was quite invisible late in January, its shadow across the ball alone 
distinguishing the planet from Jupiter. 

Several communications on the solar eclipse of the 31st of December last were 
read, and the Astronomer Royal described the appearances 
‘observed at Trinidad, where the totality lasted fifty seconds. 
The moon was seen surrounded by fifteen rose-coloured 
prominences, one of which, from its shape resembling a 
‘flag, suggested the idea of its having been blown out of a 
small hole, like smoke from the funnel of a steamer. 
Mr. De la Rue called attention to the fact that some of 
these prominences were observed before the totality 
commenced, although they were six hundred times less 
light, or rather less actinic, than the photosphere of 
the sun. 

Mr. Hind stated that he had requested Mr. Lassell to look for the missing 
nebula (particulars of which have already appeared in THe Lonpon REvIEW), 
and that he had recently heard from that gentleman that his search had been 
quite unsuccessful, not a trace of it being visible; the star d had a slight nebu- 





losity about it, 40” in diameter, and the one situated near the position formerly | 
occupied by the nebula is now rapidly increasing in brightness, being now of the 


tenth magnitude. 

Mr. Pogson’s variable star ephemeris for the present year, a welcome boon to 
amateurs, has been received from Madras, as also several papers from other 
observers bearing upon the subject. 

Communications on the phosphorescence of Venus, the transit of Mercury, on 
the change of declination of Sirius, and on double star orbits, were read to the 
meeting, after which Mr. Warren de la Rue exhibited a model of a proposed 
arrangement for controlling the driving clocks of equatoreals. 


Royal Society of Literature, March 12th, Sir Henry Rawlinson, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘ On the Excavations at Cyrene,” in which 
he gave an account of the researches which have been recently instituted at that 
celebrated place by Lieut. Smith, R.E., an officer who, as is well known, was 
associated with Mr. Newton, when he was engaged in the excavations at 


Halicarnassus, and to whom we are indebted for the first idea of the restoration 


of the mausoleum which Mr. Newton has published in his recent work. Lieut. 
Smith spent several months during the winter and spring of 1861 at Cyrene, and 
was fortunate enough to make a series of discoveries which have greatly enriched 
the national collection. Among these is a remarkably fine statue of Apollo 
Citharcedus, which although critics may differ about its date, the best informed 
are inclined to consider as a genuine Greek work of the Macedonian or post 
Alexandrian age ; or, if not, as a copy of a first-class work of that period, made 
during the Augustan times. Besides this, which, had it been the sole result of 
Lieut. Smith’s labours, would be justly held to have fully repaid him, nearly 200 
other objects of greater or less interest were found by him; among which may 
be particularized statues of Diana, Bacchus, Esculapius, Venus, &c.; some 
admirable busts of Roman Emperors, such as Antcainus Pius, Aurelius, Faustina, 
Jun., anda large number of statuettes, some very small, and beautifully pre- 
served, and some curious bas-reliefs. 


Ethnological Society, 18th March, J. Crawfurd, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—W. Bollaert, Esq., read a paper ‘On the Ancient Indian Tombs of 
Chiriqui in Veragua, Isthmus of Darien,” which was followed by a note by C. 
Carter Blake, Esq., on some stone celts from that district. Columbus, in his last 
voyage, discovered the east coast of a region on the mainland of America, called 
Veragua. It was here that the Spaniards found the natives wearing large plates 
of gold suspended from their necks. Soon afterwards gold mines were worked 
by them in that district, at a place called Chiriqui, or the “ Valley of the Moon.” 
The burial-places of the aborigines of this district were by accident, in 1859, 
found to be treasuries of golden ornaments. They contain also antique unbaked 
pottery of rude but chaste and not inelegant forms. Everywhere throughout the 
country their tombs are found ; and monuments and columns covered with figures 
are met with. The Chiriqui tombs were opened in great numbers in the year 
referred to (1859), when, at one time, no less than 1,500 persons were engaged 
in digging and ransacking the graves at Bugabita,—a plain of a mile square, 
surrounded by high mountains. Two hundred and fifty pounds’ weight of gold 
was obtained in less than three months, of the estimated value of £12,500. In 
the centre of the plain is a mound of stones four or five yards high, and all round 
it are the “ huacas de depositos,” or graves, containing gold. Outside of these 
are other graves, the “huacas de sepultura,” which are of a poorer sort, and 
contain none of the precious ornaments. The * huacas de depositos”’ are formed 
with stones laid on the surface in fives, in the form of circles, crosses, parallel 
rows, semicircles, rings with four equi-distant large blocks, aud in other definite 
forms. Many more rich tombs have since been elsewhere discovered, and the 
whole of this portion of the isthmus appears to be a vast cemetery. 
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Amongst the gold objects are bats, frogs, alligators, tapirs,—all of new world | 
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types,—the guacamayo, or “* sacred parrot,” and figures of hide ’ 
grotesque forms. The tombs and their contents the author considers to by Or 
seven or eight hundred years old, and to have been the work of the about 
a race he conjectures to have been deen derived from the Chorotecan nai.’ , 
Nicaragua. Such monuments as the “ Piedra Pintal”—a great Mtg oq 


long amd 15 feet high, near Caldera, covered with representations of the 


human heads, scorpions, and other figures,—he believed to be of much older Sun, 
and carved by an older people than the Durachos. One stone celt from thig din. 
trict differed from others found in the graves, and Mr. Blake thought, from the 
appearance of its trimming, that it was of greater age than the golden relicg and 
pottery of these tombs. 


Statistical Society, March, 15th. Anniversary Meeting. Right 4 
Sir John S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair.—The re sated 
that the number of Fellows now on the list is 374, against 373 at the same dats 
last year (1861). .The income of the year had been £754, and the expenditars 
£744. The balance brought forward to 1862 was £226. The surplus of assets 
in favour of the society, was £1677, after providing for all liabilities. The po... 
also deplored the loss which the society had sustained by the death of its patry 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. . 

The council and officers for the ensuing year are,—President : Right Hon Sir 
John 8. Pakington, Bart., M.P.,G.C.B. Council: Charles Babbage, MA., FR 
Edward Baines, M.P.; James Bird, M.D.; Sir John Boileau, Bart. FR” 
Swinton Boult, Samuel Brown, William Camps, M.D.; David Chadwick, Th, 
Right Hon. T. 8S. Sotheron Estcourt, M.P.; William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., PRs. 
Humphrey William Freeland, M.P.; Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart., yp. 
Q.C.; William Augustus Guy, M.B.; James Thomas Hammack, Right Hon, The 
Earl of Harrowby, Frederick Hendriks, James Heywood, F.R.S.; Sir Rowland 
Hill, K.C.B.; William Barwick Hodge, Charles Jellicoe, Leone Levi, F.g.4 . 
William Golden Lumley, LL.M. ; Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, F.R.G.S.; Matthey 
Henry Marsh, M.P.; William Newmarsh, F.R.8.; Right Hom. Sir John g, 
Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B.; Frederick Purdy, Rev. J. E. Thorold 
M.A.; Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P.; Col. W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.; Rey, 
Edgell Wyatt-Edgell. Treasurer: William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.8. Hon. 
orary Secretaries: William Newmarsh, F.R.S.; William Augustus Guy, MB. 
William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From MARCH 1l4ta to MARCH 20rn, 
Gleig (Rev. J. R.). Life of Arthur, First 


Duke of Wellington. S8vo. cloth, 15s, 
Hallock (H. W.). International Law, &yo, 


Arnold (Matthew). On Translating Homer. 

Last Words. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Albite’s French Genders. Secondedition. 1s. 
Bunyan (J.).  Pilgrim’s Progress (Golden ealf, £1. 18s. 

Treasury Series). New edition. Post Kingsley (Rev. C.). Alton Locke. New edi. 

8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. tion. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 
——_—— Pilgrim’s Progress. Large paper O’Brien (J. T.). Attempt to Explain the 

edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Doctrine of Justification. Second edition, 
Bickersteth (Rev. E.). Family Prayers. 14s. 

Thirty-third Thousand, 3s. 6d. Passages in the Life of a Young Housekeeper, 

Family Prayers. Large type edi- Crown 8vo. boards. 2s. 6d, 
tion. 5s. Queen Elizabeth. A Dramatic Poem in Five 
(E. and F.). Memorials of. Fif- Acts. i. ~ 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

teenth edition. Small 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Reed (H.). Introduction®to English Liters 
Broad Shadows. New edition. Small 8vo. ture, from Chaucer to Tennyson, 3s. fd. 

eloth. 5s. Scripture Lessons for the Unlearned, to be 
Brownlow (Rev. R.). A Short Memoir of Read with the Bible. Second edition. 12mo, 

Melise H. M. Brownlow. Second edition, cloth. 9d. 

2s. 6d. Somerton (A.). The Torn Bible, Second 
Carey (C. 8.). The Strength of Judah, edition. 12mo.cloth. 2s. 6d. ; 

12mo. cloth. 5s. Thomson (Robert D.). School Chemistry. 
Calder (Rey. F.). Scripture Stories for the Second edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 64. 

Young. Small crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. The Adopted Child. By the Author of Cathe. 
Clebon. Praise, Precept, and Prayer: a Book rine Douglas. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

of Family Worship. 8vo. cloth. 16s. Yonge (Miss). More Precious than Rubies 
Corrigan (Dr.). Ten Days in Athens. Post Biographies of Good Women. 8vo. cloth 


8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. « 6s. : 
Winslow (0.). Life in Jesus: 4 Memoir of 


Ford (J.). St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, - 
Illustrated from the Divines of the Church Mrs. Mary Winslow, Sixteenth Thousss. 
5s. 


of England. Demy 8vo. cloth. 12s. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 
GEOGRAPHICAL--Burlington House, at 8} p.m. 1. “(On the Exploring Expedition to t 
Western Borders of China, and the yd sg Waters of the Yang-tse-Kiang.” By Dr. 4. 
Barton. 2. ‘* Notes on the Country to the West of Canton.” By Lieut. Oliver, R.A. 
ACTUARIES—12, St. James Square, at 7 p.m. ‘‘ On the Statistics of first and subsequet™ 


Marriages among the Families of the Peerage considered specially with reference to ae 
Calculation of Premiums for Assurances against Issue.”” By Archibald Day, Esq. 


| MEDICAL—32a, George Street, Hanover Square, at 8} p.m. “ On the Treatment of Epilepsy: 


By Dr. Anstie. 
TuEsDAyY. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS — 25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 P.M. * Deseripit 
Works at the Ports of Swansea, Silloth, and Blyth.” Part Il. By James Abernethy, 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8} P.M. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. ‘On the Physiology of t 
By Mr. John Marshall. ; 
7 Form, ™ 
” By De 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY—11, Hanover-square, at 9 p.w. ‘On the Structure, f 
Capacity of the Gall-bladder, and on the Colour of the Bill in Vertebrate Animals 
Crisp. 


of 


he Senses” 


WEDNESDAY. 


ROYAL LITERATURE —St. Martin’s Place, at 44 P.. Coles 
SOCIETY OF ARTS—John Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m. ‘On the Commerce of our Coles 
and their Cost.” By Henry Ashworth. on 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—32, Sackville-street, at 8} p.m. ‘On Beals, 
Date.” By Mr. Syer Cuming. 
THURSDAY. 


ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. ‘‘ Theoretical Considerations on the 
which the Drift Deposits containing the Remains of extinct Mammalia and 
were accumulated, and on their Geological Time.” By J. Prestwich, Esq. 

ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8} p.m. . + Orit 

PHYLOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8} p.m. ‘Some unsolved Questions 2 English 
mar.”” By Dr. E. Adams. qrodsl 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. “On Heat.” By Professor ™ 


Conditions 
Flint Iw 


Fripay. 


the Meteo 
- Trade. By 


gical Electric Telegraphy and its Basis, now under trial at the Board 
Admiral Fitzroy. 
SaTuRDArY. , pro 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—<Albemarle Street, at 3 r.m, ‘ On Spectrum Analysis.” 3 
H, G, Roscoe. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


——— — 


ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — 


Fnormous success of Mr. SOTHERN, in the character 

1 Dundreary. The Reading of ‘* Brother Sam’s”’ Letter 
of Lore ightly.-Mr. WESTLAND Marston’s new drama 
encored nat Monday, March 24th, and during the week, 
every eM ERICAN COUSIN. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, 
ot ao" Mrs. Wilkins, &c. Concluding with FAMILY 
no ° Mr. Comptor. 


arr AND MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
\ MR. JOHN PARRY, give their ** POPULAR ENTER- 
aN MENT” EVERY EV ENING _— Saturday), at 
Tab THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, 
bight; THY, GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, RE- 
S dl STREET. Unreserved Seats, ls., 2s. ; Stalls, 3s. ; Stall- 
GEN he secured in advance, without charge, at the Gallery; 
chairs, vamer, Beale, & Wood's, 201, Regent-street. 
sa ot The LAST WEEK of OUR CARD-BASKET. 
yoLyT ECHNIC.—LAST WEEK and 
Every Evening at } past 8, New Musical Entertain- 
by Mr. J. E. Carpenter, assisted by the Misses Mas- 
ment ‘itled “The World and His Wife.”—Monday and 
~ ley ot 9 and } past 7, New Lecture by Professor J. 
Tu P per,on * The late Appalling Aceidents in Coal Mines.”’ 
ac et te at 2, ‘‘Elementary Astronomy.”’—Beautiful 
anies of Dissolving Views, illustrating the ‘* fron Walls «cf 
Old England.” Exquisite Photographs, by Mr. England (Lon- 
ion Stereoscopic Company) of ‘*Scenes in America,’’—En- 
pee e celebrated Brousil Family, commencing Mon- 


rement of th ; . 
Peeest at 8 o'clock.—Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 


HEATRE 


EOTARD will make his First Appearance, 
since his severe indisposition, at the ROYAL ALHAM- 
gRa PALACE, on Monday Next and during the Week.—The 
965th Representation. . ‘ 4 r 
GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE on Wednesday 
Nert, March 26, and on Saturday next, March 29. LEOTARD 
snd other immense aitractions. Open at 2. Carriages at 4. 
Box Office open from 11 to 4. On Friday, the 28th, the Per- 
formance3 (including ail the available talent) will be for the 
FIRST ANNUAL BENEFIT of Mr. WILLIAM WILDE, the 
Proprietor. 


oval BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 


—-* eee _ 


PARK. 
SPRING EXHIBITIONS ENLARGED. 


The FIRST of the SEVEN SPRING EXHIBITIONS of 


FLOWERS this Season, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26th. 
Admission only to Fellows and Members, their Orders and 
Ivory Tickets. These exhibitions to continue every Wednesday, 
from March 26th to May 7th, inclusive. 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
AND FRUIT, 
Wednesdays, May 28th, June 18th, and July 9th. 
AMERICAN PLANTS, Monday, June 9th. 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by Vouchers 

from Fellows or Members of the Society, price, on or before 
Saturday, May 17th, 49.; afver that day, 5s.; or on the days 
of exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 


OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, BROMPTON, 8S.W. 
One eighth of the entire mortality of the country results 

from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast 

number of sick persons seeking the benefits of this special 

Charity, particularly in the winter months, when cold, want, 

and miserable homes aggravate their sufferings. To turn them 

away would be cruel; to keep all the wards open money is 
required, and is earnestly soli-ited. 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 

HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


Pays TRACTION ENGINE COMPANY 
1) (Limited) INCREASE of CAPITAL from £25,009 to 


£10,000 by the issue of 15,000 £5 Shares. Liability limited to 
the amount of Shares held. 


Honorary Drrecrors. 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Breadalbane. | 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Conyngham. | 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Caithness. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
The Right Hon. Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. 


The He ‘ Drrectors. 
or - Reginald Capel, 21, Chesham-place, Belgrave-square, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Essex. | 
| 
| 


_ es ; » = . 
ci ry D Davies, Esq., Spring-grove, W. 
‘aries Osborn, Esq., 2, St. Stephen’s-road, Westbourne- 


ark, 


( 
Gr 


Bankers—The Union Bank of London, 4, Pall Mall East. 
usulting Engineer—D. K. Clark, Esq., C.E., 11, Adam- 
ae street, Adelphi, W.C. 
aden em after several months’ experience with the new 
peeremente be eerection of which so many important im- 
ployed in cael pes introduced, and which is now daily em- 
ean now with c. or tata to the Exhibition up to the lst May, 
the public niidence lay the result ef their labours before 
hor > aod submit the undertaking to notice as one of the 
, ‘nvestments of the day. "a 
- ~ petted ogame, fon which a large royalty 
that, by auementine tho” ihe Directors are enabled to state 
mhenting the rolling-stock to the extent of only 20 
> Sid trains of waggons, and employing them at the 


( 


he » tained ge “n to the Company, a clear income woul L 
£10 way reins at one-half the cost of horses, of 
, 0) per annum, 
Rio 10% Ber share mast be paid om application, | 
Prospectuace re mn full if no allotm ‘nt of share gis made, 
Vill be ohea:,. 3) 2 *! testimonials and ail further information, 


* ODtained « nlics ‘ evra gen 
tary. at the io m appligation to Mr. S. H. LOUTTI'I , Secre- 


lices of the Company, 12, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 


Tus conce LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
wer 





lS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY | 
» 4» Vapital of £400,000 | 
) uation will be in 1864, 
_ é Within the da 


Prt val The last Bonus was in 1859, the 


OEDaTE ys of Grace paid by this Company. 
ee Wem DerereeD ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
Policies o_o for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 
‘cabling the Accu gust ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
Paid-uy Polen es for a small extra premium. 
Half Credit Pro ented after five Annual Payments. 
Foaxs . remium system for five years. 
Gg al ae . 7 
Ppication to the Orrroz, 355, Strand, London, 


rnwall Simeon, Esq., Winchester. } 
“arille G. Wells, Esq., Ashdown House, Fast Grinstead, 


_—— 





— 





Established 1843. 
HEAD OFFICE, 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, 


GTAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 





Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1861, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1862 :— 

During the year 1861, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
the Directors for the Assurance of £513,040; of this number, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issued for the sum of £361,960; 
vielding in Annual Premiums £12,568. 3s. 1ld., and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were either declined or withdrawn. 

It will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society’s existence. 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society’s Income is now £100,980. 8s. 2d. 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. 

Being increased during the year by the addition of 
£453,701. 23. 9d. 

The following Table, in continuation of that presented in the 
last Annual Report, will best illustrate the progress of the 
Society during the last six years :— 














| No. of |_ 

7 | New Sums Annual Total Accumula- 
Year. Pohcies} Assured Premiums tions from ail 

| Issued.| thereby. therefrom. sources, 
& s. 4. £ s. d, 
oT eee 693 294,451 6,597 18 3 202,110 7 2 
pe: 572 | 221,122 | 7,735 9 5 238,055 1 7 
358 653 235,350 8,582 0 | 274,797 15 4 
a nas, $12 | 294,495 |10:17219 @ 309/444 5 8 
BOOT sietavins 902 | 336,290 (11,312 15 9 360,559 3 0 
1861 + 2a 361,980 12,868 311, 414,231 5 9 


Applications for assurance may be addressed to any of the 
Agents of the Society, or to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


p ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, S.W. 
DIRECTORS, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | William James _ Lancaster, 

F.R.S. Esq. 

John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., Esq., 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 

M.P. 





Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary, 


Examp es of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent 
division of profits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected for the 
whole term of life at the undermentioned ages :— 


Age Duration | Bonus Sonus 
when of in in 








Assured. | Policy. Cash. Reversion, 
ool —-| ial 
Lek OO ae 
f | 7 years 29 7 0 | #6 0 0 
29 14 years 36 2 0 | 7310 0 
21 years 44 8 O | 82 0 0 
| 

| j 
f 7 years | 4913 6 8410 0 
40 4 years 66 20 | 9510 0 
21 years 75 2 6 | #108 O O 
Tyears | 95 4 6 | 12710 0 
60 14 years ee =a 2 a lw 0 
ly zl years | lft 1 | 165 10 O 


*.* For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
Offices as above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


f hee E SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
In Extent of Business and Annual Revenue, is 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
HEAD OFFICE—No. 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 





FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
Policy-holders’ Fund, Realised and Invested ... £3,700,000 
MMMM Reve iii. .caiccdesesctits. ccsbesTesccedeaties £430,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. : 
The Premiums are somewhat under the average of those 
charged by the Leading Lite Offices of the country. 





EFFECT OF BONUSES ON POLICIES FOR £1,000. 
These Bonuses are not exceeded by those of any other Office. 


Amount Payable in Death oecur in 


Date of Policy. 


1865 





1863 | 





1862 1964 | 
pee aaa Peery £2372 | £24090 | £2446 | £2453 £2519 
BD ddscucidtebdes tate 2011 242 207% 2104 21355 
BONED hiecccsdccsasace 1833 1912 1941 1970 2000 
IRSA 1755 | 1782 1809 1837 1864 
BE etch sn teiaasn | 1614 1639 1664 1689 1714 
1840 ...000: 1468 1491 1514 1537 1559 
Fee 1358 1379 1400 | 1420 
BRED cose ccvecesraccens | 1229 | 1248 | 1267 | 1287 | 1306 
1855 1134 | 1152 1169 1187 124 


ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION SENT FREE. 

The new Prospectus contains Tables of Premiums, Bonuses 
and Surrender Values of Policies, with detailed Exaimples and 
Explanations, and will be sent free, with forms of proposal, on 
application. 

AGENTS FOR LONDON. 

Central Agent— Hugh McKean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Cornhill. 

Local Agents—Major R. 8S. Ridge, 49, Pall-Mall, Agent for 
the West-end District ; Benton Seeley, Islington-green, Agent 
for Isiington District; Robertson & Winte, Accountents, 
4, Princes-street, Bank of England. 

4 | NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted, Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





| 
| 


| 





NITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1960...... £70,656 16 0 
Kvery description of risks insured at tariff rates. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


PHENIx FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London, 
Established in 1782. 
Tevstees ayy Dieecrors. 


Decimus Burton, Esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.,M.P. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. | John Dorrien Ma zens, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. | Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
Chas. E. Goodhart, Esq. | Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. | 

AUDITORS. 

John Hodgson, Esq. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 
Szecartary.—George William Lovell, 

Assistant Secretrary.—John J. Broomfield. 
Soricrrors.—Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel-court. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected hy the PHCE NIX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part 
of the World, on the most favourable Terms. 

Persons insuring with the PHCENIX COMPANY are not 
liable to make euoa the Losses of others, as is the case in some 
Offices. 

Insurances with this Company expiring at LADY-DAY 
must be renewed within Fifteen days thereafter, or they will 
become Void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard. 
street and Charing Cross, and with the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Ruilway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 


EMPOWERED By Speciat Act oF ParviameEnt, 1849, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





64, Cornhill, E.C, 


YOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Shrewsury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Eaq. 
Directors, 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Jean Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Sir Claude Seott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode« 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 


Medical Fees are paid by the Ollice, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 


For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaiaing # given age, as 60, 
65, or 60, or at death, if 1t occur previously. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, 80 as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums ere returned in the 
event of previous death, 


Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861, 


**The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. Os. sd. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 98., being an increase over 1559 of £9,709, 

“Tne Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities ine 
gradually increasing ratio, thus ;— 

In 1858 the Excess was £3,269 7 4 
1959 4, 9 12,086 921 
1860 90 - 18,557 O 6 


«* Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
fac‘ory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s, 
65d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members, 

‘Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on tue Company. 

** As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 
pres: ribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
declaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all othera connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their effurts in making the 
present the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


advanced,” 
HENRY D, DAVEN PORT, Secretary. 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
EstaBtisneEpD 1823. 





The invested Assets of this Society exceed FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING ; its Annual Income is FOUR HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Up to 31st December, 1861, the Society had paid in Claims 
upon death :— 
ae eae £4,329,378 
Bonus thereon ....00-00.-ccerereeees: . 1,115,298 


Together .........00+. +++. £5,444,676 


The Profits are divided every fifth year. All participati 
Policies effected during the present year will, if in force beyon 
3ist December, 1864, in the Profits to be divided up to 
that date. 

At the Divisions of Profits hitherto made, Reversionary 
Bonuses exceeding THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS have 
been added to the several Policies. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Statements of Ac- 
counts, may be had on application to the Actuary, at the 
Office, Fleet-street, London. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNE3, 
Actuary. 





February, 1962. 





DUCATION.—An English Lady, returning 

at Easter to spend some time in the North of Ger- 

with a friend who recéives alimited number of Boarders, 

be happy to TAKE CHARGE of any YOUNG LADIES 

parents may be glad of a suitable escort for their 

ters and of a recommendation to an establishment pos- 

peculiar advantages. : 

@ a . by letter, for progpectuses and further particulars, to 
e ’ 
=— 





ost-office, Sherbourne, Dorsetshire. 








CH@ICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
ES & BUTLER have imported a large 


ity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos, 


Buperior Claret ............ 36s, 42s, 48s. 60s. 72s. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........:0.ccceeeeees 248. 308. 55 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

ROT  ccccovccesseveapeccocsanecesonees BGs. 428. 488. 5, 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s.60s. 4, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s, 48s. 60s. to 1208. ,, 
Bparkling dittO ..........cccccceeeesees 60s. 668.788. 55 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 45s. 60s. 6s. 78s. ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 722. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a "es List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortinent of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
soveliy, beauty of desgn, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
$/.158. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
6l. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 3/. 38. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 3/1. 3s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1/. 8s. to 100/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4d. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing bearth plates. 


UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
= are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
es. 













Table | Dessert } 
Knives Knives ‘Carvers 








Ivory Hanpies, Per Per | Per 

Dozen. Dozen. Pair. 

e &i16& @&ia & 

34-inch Ivory Handles ..................| 12 6 10 0 4 3 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles........... 115 0 | ll 6 4 3 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ...... 18 0 | 14 0 46 
4-inch Fine lvory Handles...........'14 0 (17 0 7 3 
4inch Finest African Ivory Handles 32 0 2% 0 {11 0 
Ditto with Silver Ferules.............. i” 0133 0 12 6 
— Carved Handles, Silver 5 0/14 0:/17 6 

Nickel Electro Silver Handles, D aie 

OR PBABEIR...00020s0ceeesccceresne0 000 } so 0 (9 0 | 6 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ...... 84 0 54 0 | 21 0 
Bows axp Horw Hawypizs. — 

Kwives axp Forks PER DOZEN. 
White Bone Handles .............. (11 0 | 8 6 | 21 6 
Ditto Balance Handles.................. 210/170) 46 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders...... 17 0 | 140/40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles| 12 0 90:30 








The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
—— in cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 
arvers. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twent 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, Londor, 


a 
—=. 


BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





In the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sext Free anD Post PaiD, ON APPLICATION), Illus 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with, . 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation, 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Showing now, wHeN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegatablo, 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s, 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom, 


COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 


Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 





Mr. Craupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. : 


107, REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors rrom Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 








GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 
and the British Colonies. 


EASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 
FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 


Pp, S. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 38, & 89, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


$ 
MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Kuro Mourning Costume Oe 


description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town of Country at 8 moment's notice, The most 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET, 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 











PETER ROBINSON’S 


FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


* . . . M 
Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Familios will effect a great ey" 


forwarding their orders to rH1s EstaBLisiMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purehased 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. st 
is 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. ” 


Blectro 


Every 
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;oLD FRAMES, WITH THICK WHITE MOUNTS, 


FOR FRAMING THE 


MAGNIFICENT CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH 


OF THE 


RECEPTION OF THE CRIMEAN HEROES 


HER 


MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY JOHN GILBERT, ESQ. 





JT. COOMBES, 


CARVER, GILDER, LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAME MAKER, 


331, 


EXACTLY OPPOSITE 


STRAND, W.C. 


SOMERSET HOUSE, 


Will undertake to frame this splendid work in any variety of style, and on the lowest possible terms, and 


will fo 


£s. d. 
1-Inch Gilt Bead sai ve ee ... With 3 thick White and Gold Mount ...1 3 0O 
1-Inch Gilt Bead, and Flat ... ‘ eae oes oes “we we ditto 1 6 6 
9.Inch Gilt Reversed Ogee, very neat ons we ow yas ditto — oo oe 
9.Inch Gilt Ovolo, with Ornamental Mouldings, very chaste ditto 25 0 
3.Inch Gilt Front Ogee, elaborate and effective... eee ace ws ditto .215 0 


-ward it to any part of Great Britain and Ireland without any charge for packing-case. 


Specimens of the Picture framed in various styles may be seen at 331, Strand; and terms may be had 


on personal application or by letter. 





Thick White Mounts with Gold Inside Bead sent to any address, or supplied 
to Frame-makers. 





OLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,G@ROSVENOR- 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communications are to 
be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
EstasiisHep A.D, 1700, 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for 


a” more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness, The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
The following are some of the prices for Tvory-handled Knives 


~tach blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
Warranted :— 














5 e. £6264 @464464646 68. & & 
oe Knives per doz.J14 0/16 0/19 0/23 0 25 | 29 | 33 
pease ditto {12 0/12 0)15 0} 18 Of 20} 23 | 28 
-arvers, Joint, perpair|4 6} 5 61 6 6| 7 6] 8| 9/11 








ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES. 
men DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
rroae and excellent Assortment of these Goods, to which they 

ominually adding all Modern Approved Patterns in 
*ctro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 











oP £s £38.£8. Ls. Ls. Ls. 
Britannia Metal, set of 5...) 3 0; 3 6 3 10, 4 0 5 10) 5 15 
Blo F ” ” 6 . 4 5; 4 13 5 0} 5 8) 7 7| 7 17 
ok Tin, setof 6... ...1 018) 1102 0/2 2\2 8| 217 
icctro'Piate”’.@ et? |. 42 012 13/2317)8 43914 
tro Plate, set of4 ...112 8121214 015 015 1526 0 





*LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 


. he best m f: : 
Bre - anufacture, well finished, strongly plated. 
Y article stamped with our mark, and guarentect. < 
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58 
Dessert P, ” | 31 0 44 56 | 54 
Denert got?» | 230 32 | 40 | 37 
Tes ro s poons ” | 24 0 32 9 
8poo - 42 | 37 
” 14 6/18 22 26 | 26 | 32 
BEANE & CO 


id Driead by- 8. NEW ILLUSTR J 
Priced F 5 ATED CATALOGUE 
post free URNISHING LIST may be had on application, 


elena 


DE 
a Co. (Opening to the Monument), 
ONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700, 








EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 

at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

‘* We are ee to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.” 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 

CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 


15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 


pe BAttECe PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
: COD LIVER OIL. 


Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas Kgatina, I can testify that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- 
sired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties 
of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated 
at the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it 
an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so 
abundantly advertised. 


EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 


Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., &c. 
September 27th, 1861. 


Scld in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 
4s, 6d.; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure, at 
79, St. Paul’sChurchyard, Loudon, 


TTENTION TO PHYSICAL VIGOUR is 


a duty that every man owes to himself and to his 
country. Pure air, moderate diet, cheerful occupation, and 
the occasional use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, will produce 
such an effect upon the system, as to give vigour and strength, 
and make people fit for the performance of arduous bodily 
exercise. 


Parr’s Life Pills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, 
in boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and in family packets, lls. each. 


a BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton’s Pts act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. Od., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom, 


Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton’s Prits,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 














SPRING MEDICINE, OF UNEQUALLED EFFICACY. 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


Are powerful to remove all lurking impurities, brace 
and renovate the system, and bring the ) Ra constitution 
into a perfect state of health and vigour. They produce a 
reviving effect at once, and, ultimately, that serene cheer- 
fulness which makes life’s duties easy, and its pleasures delight- 
ful. a solely by John Kaye, Esq., of Prospect Hall, 
Woodford, Essex. Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in 

atent medicines, at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., and 46, 6d, Wholesale 
epot, 22, Bread-street, London, 





LENFIELD PATENT STAROG, used in 


_ A, aoe he eat and - ced by por ar gang 

un to t 

Chandlers, Grocers, &e. &e. ay ~ 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BO for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
» eighteen —y without at “Ot the expense of about 
reepence per day; is perfeotly uires 
building, and may be seen im operation daily at the 
PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s, 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates p bad for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


INN EFORDS PURE FLUID MAG 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically 
tioned by the medical wrofessiée, an universall 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD CO., 173, New 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 


O MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 
BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarr all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritabi nh 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, " 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud, 
Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies, In tins, 
at 1s. 14d.; 1lb., 28. 9d.; 121b., ali sy 7A Da B & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; at 61, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; No. 63 and 150, Oxford. 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists, 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom con- 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and may 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lls. each. Tuomas Kratino, Pharmaceutical Chemis, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggiste. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYN In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”* 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


D R. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 




























CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
BHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 


Physician to the British Embassy at Parie. 


**T have frequently prescribed Dr. Dz JonGnu’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, and I have reason to be satisfied with its bene- 
ficial and salutary effects.” 





The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.B.5S. 


Physician to the London Hospital, 


‘Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and in- 
vestigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be 
the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether considered 
with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, I 
am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Ou cap be 
procured,” 





Dr. BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 

“‘T have frequently recommended persons consulting me to 
make use of Dr. pz Joneu's Cod Liver Oil. I have been well 
satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure Oil, 
well fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is 
indicated,” 





Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, 
“It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. px 
Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has great therapeutical 
ower; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its 
eing a pure and unadulterated article,” 





Dr. ps Joren’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ort is sold 
only in Impxrtat Hailf-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa. 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINB, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.O. 





Cavrion.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 

250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of Lease. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 





oe 





& 8 BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 


Swe eeu ba Rb be ge P nd Qtek 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and vari toc 
of first-class Furnitare, at both ishments. 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


Tilustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 











HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is & thought often occurring to literary men, public 

, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 

diate answer to the inguiry may be obtained. A Sracimen 
Boox “ Tyrxs, and iadogunation for authors, sent on applica- 





RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 








EPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 

D, NUTT begs respectfully to call the attention of the Public 
to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, both old 
and new, and in every branch of Literature and Science. His 
Btock (which in some departments is the most extensive in 
England) is being continually augmented by weekly and semi- 
weeky importations from France and Germany, and by fre- 
quent arrivals from other parts of the Continent. 


All Orders for Books not in stock can be executed within the 

shortest possible time, and Periodicals aud Newspapers sup- 
ied by post or otherwis¢e, with the utmost punctuality and 
espatch., 


The following catalogues of Modern Books have recently 
been published, and may be had gratis for one postage stamp :— 


Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature. 
Il,—German, Dutch,' Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, 
and Northern Literature. 
III.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
IV,.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions. 


A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department of 
Foreign Literature can likewise be had gratis for two stamps. 








O MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, Lending | 


Libraries, &c.—The following WORKS, interesting 


to mechanics and others, are recommended to the notice | 


of Secretaries, &c., viz.:—The Organ, its Histo and 
Construction, by E. J. Hopkins and E. F. Rimbault, TLD, 
Sls. 6d.; The Pianoforte, its Origin, Progress, and Construc- 
tion, by E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., 36s.; The Violin, and its 
Professors, by G. Dubourg, 78. 6d. ; Otto on the Structure, &c. 
of the Violin, greatly enlarged, with the addition of Working 
Drawings, by Jchn Bishop, 5s. Lists of music, suitable for 
vocal associations, may be had gratis, post free. 


London :—Ronert Cocxs & Co., publishers to the Queen, 
New Burlington-street, and 4, Hanover-square, W. 








HE LEISURE HOUR, No.535, for March 27, 

Price Oxz Penny, contains :—A Life's Secret: Chap. 

XIIL. Illustrated by John Gilbert.—A Game at Natal.—A 

Man who Scamps his Work.—The Australian Exploring 

Calamity. With I[ustration.—The Lost Purse. — Russian 
Serfdom.-- Varieties. With Medallion of Alfred Tennyson. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 427, for 
March 27th, Price On Panny, contains :—From Dawn 
to Dark in Italy : a Tale of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century: Chaps. XXV. XXVI.—A Bethel in a Coal Pit.— 
Leaves from my Portfolio. By a Missiouary in Bengal. My 
Native Chapel—continued.—Burial Service of the Irish Church. 
—The Swallow and its Migrations.—Pvc.rit in THe Faminy: 
The Christian's Strength.— Paors ror tax Youn: Very Short 
Prayers, &c.—Religious Intelligence. 


Rericrovs Tract Socrerry, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND, 


8vo. cloth, 7s., 


LEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE HUMAN MIND, in Two Parts. By Dvoeatp 
Stxewart, with References, Sectional Heads, Synoptical Table 
of Contents, and Translations of the numerous Greek, Latin, and 
French Quotations, &c.—By the Rev.G. N. Wrigut, M.A. 


London: Wittiam Tree, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








D E POR QU ET’S STANDARD 
RENCH BOOKS. 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING.- 
BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explana- 
tory Notes, 2s. 6d. 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 


INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN 
OLOGY. 1s. 64. 


PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 
PREMIER PAS, IN FRENCH. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE AND FRENCH GEN- 


2s. 6d. 


PHRASE. 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


DERS, printed in red and blue. 2s. 64, 
DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 


London : Simpxry, Marsmatt, & Co.; and may be had of the 
Author, st his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” 
On Wednesday, the 12th March, will be published, commencing with a New Volume of 
Il the Pear Round, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLIns Mer 
, ENTITLED ’ throw 
the I 
NO NAME. or 
Opini 
On Saturday, 15th March, will be published, bound in cloth, price 5s. 64., 
THE SIXTH VOLUME oil 
OF SPIR 
1 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND ; 
’ - 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, ( 
‘ 
Containing the Chief Portion of win 
THE 
A STRANGE STORY, in 
By the Author of “ Rienzi,” ‘“* My Novel,” &c. Ti 
Ga “A STRANGE STORY” WAS COMMENCED IN VOLUME THE Pirry = 
Ti 
ALL THE YEAR Rounp is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and Half-Yeuy THE, 
Volumes, at 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.; FRAN 
And by Messrs. Cuapman & Hai, 193, Piccadilly, W., London. ae 
— le 
. FO 
NEGRO EMANCIPATION. a 
— —$—_——___——. THE C 
Just published, in One Volume, crown 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 8s. 6d., cloth lettered, wn 
ITALY 
THE WEST INDIES: - 
a — 
THEIR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. Dail 
Mor 
By EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL Mor 
(Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society). — 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.0. me 
Recently published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD, 
WITH NARRATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. — 
Now reac 
BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. OYE. 
242 Comp 
From the Tenth American Edition, with Emendations and Additions by the Author. Preparation 
and Sick Rox 
London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. "Siew 
larder in the 
EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. A NEW WORK BY HORACE MARRYAT. . 
Now ready, with Portrait, Vols. III. and IV. (Completing Now ready, with Map and Sixty Illustrations, 2 vos, SOYER’S 
the work). Post 8vo. 21s. post Svo., 28s., ‘ Srstem of | 
LJ! OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM | ()NE YEAR IN SWEDEN, including‘ ates. Ni 
PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. Visit to the Isle of Gotland. London ; 81m 
By Earu Srannore, author of the ‘History of England By Horack Mapryat. ar 
from the Peace of Utrecht.” By the same Author, with Map and Thirty-six Ilustrstios thie J 
Joun Murpzay, Albemarle-street. 2 vols. post 8vo., 24s., a A NOB 
~~ - —_—_—_____—_—_————- | TWO YEARS IN JUTLAND, THE DANISi | 
NEW WORK BY TIE AUTHOR OF “SELF HELP.” ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN. | : 
Now ready, fifth thousand, with five portraits and 200 illustra- ‘Mr. Marryat is an amusing and instructive — __Anrave | 
tions, 2 vols., 8vo., 42s. He goes from town to town, vem berg to ape Fe OPUL: 
TRS "y T y ° 7 tamps upon each the story or legend that gives It \ ILA 
IVES OF THE EN GINEERS ; with — His ane abound in amusing passages, and his . L. HA 
Account of the Principal Works, and @ History of | |) aratively new.’—Daily News Strand. 
Inland Communication in Britain. From the Earliest Period P j < ; . a Charles X 
down to the Death of Telford. ___ Foun Munnsy, Aemerieerem™ Télémance 
+ hy meron A DEFENCE OF THE REVISED CODE ace 
** It is not too much to say that we have now an engineers’ P Paden 
Pantheon, with a connected history of the growth of the inland Price 4s., TI0y Seen co 
communication of Great Britain by means of its roads, bridges, OME POINTS OF THE EDUCA r er dae 
canals, and railways; and a survey of the lighthouses, break- QUESTION practically considered with Reference to Virgil dy 
peepee. — -  ; harbours mmnegpe = yr Hage = aarp and Report of the Commissioners and the New Minute, wi” Chapsal’s } 
accommodation of our commerce Wi ew . —Limes. Outline of > 
By the same Author, The Rise and Progress of Popular Educsi# Fontain 
SELF-HELP. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF in England. Sarrey. 
CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 40th Thousand. Post By Artuver Garrit, M.A., Curate of Richmond, 5u™* Catalogn | 
— III ‘*A very useful, temperate, well-timed, well-aré mpplied » 
. enlightened treatise.’”’—Morning Post. ‘adiced, by post on | 
0} 4 i ih, 4, ud me ** We are glad to welcome so thoughtful, ul lee Teceipt of + 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. | 1 houghtful ak ptof 4] 
Arranged from the larger work for popular circulation, 20th able ’ onan? as Mr. Garfit has here give § postage I 
x , y } | trated London N. 5 ri 8 a 
Thousand. Woodcuts, Post “an 6s. | trat 4 ae = most complete which has ye apes ap, 
IV. | the subject.”—Clerical Journal. cher side, Of o — 
WORKMEN’S EARNINGS, SAVINGS, AND a Will be bi a “. Ciepetente om inom : ~ y 
oa ES. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. Post 8vo. | Malery, ond the spaseel good sense with which it is *” ~ 


Also, now ready, 


METALLURGY: The Art of Extracting Metals | 


from their Ores, and Adapting them to various Purposes of 
Mauufacture. 
Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines. 
numerous Illustrations, carefully drawn to scale. Svo. 2is. 


Coyrgyts.— Physical Properties of Metals, Metallurgica! 


Processes; Slags.—Frer, Wood, Peat.—Coar, Charcoal, | 


Coke,— Materials employed in construction of Furnaces.— 
Fixs-Ciays.—Corrsr, Metallurgical Chemistry, Copper- 
smelting.—Zinc, History, Metallurgical Chemistry.—Bzass. 


contain Irow. 
Joun Mvpgray, Albemarle-street. 


By Joun Penrcy, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on | 
With 


| 
| 
| 


— Guardian. 
LonGMANS. 
COMPLETION OF THE POST OCTAVO EDF) 
LORD MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF rr oat 
On the 3ist instant will be published, with 9 eras og 
the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's, and a F¢ 
from Richmond's Picture, price 6s. cloth, ND pro! 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLA NE wD. 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECO 
By the Right Hon. Lory Macaths® 


res ost 
Volume the Eighth, completing the edition 1 Tiered 
8 vols. price 48s. cloth, or 84. wel bound in c#!, 


rf Ross 
London: Loyemay, Green, Lorem’, x 
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PUBLIC OPINION, 
ENGLISH GALIGNANL 





A JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 


Merchants an 
throughout the 


d Manufacturers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 
World. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 


he Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
the 


of Articles 0 


f a literary and popular character: it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 


Opinion on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &c. 





CONTENTS:—-MARCH 


HOM: RAPPING—MR. FORSTER: 


Times. 

Daily Telegraph. 

Morning Advertiser, 

Morning Chronicle. 

pee Review, &e 

Sat ay Review, . 
WITCHCRAFT AND MEDIUMS: 

Wesleyan Times 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND THE HOUSE OF 


ORDS : 
4 Morning Star, &c. 


RICA. 
see NIDENT LINCOLN ON SLAVERY: 
Times, Standard. oe 
THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ; 
New York World. 


ANCE. 
FOIE ROMAN QUESTION IN THE CORPS LEGIS- 


LATIF : ; 
Le Constitutionnel, Le pees 
M. FOULD’S FINANCIAL PLAN: 
La Presse. . 
THE COMMERCIAL TREATY : 
La Presse, Le Monde, &c. 


ITALY. agen 
SPEECHES OF LORDS NORMANBY AND MALMES- 
BURY: 
Times. 
Daily News. 
Morning Herald. 
Morning Chronicle. 


GERMANY. 
THE STATE OF THINGS IN PRUSSIA: 
Le Journal des Débats, La Patrie. 
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(we Ws 1 8 G 2. 
SPAIN. 
ALLEGED PERSECUTIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS: 
Morning Post, 
Daily News, &c, 
THE EAST. 
PROMISING STATE OF TURKEY: 
Morning Post. 


ard lire (The Imparter of Events.) 


GREECE. 
THE INSURRECTION : 
L’Opinione, 
‘O"Ayyedog téy Bulaytivéy Aawy, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WANTED, A NEW COSTUME: 
Le Charivari. 
THE ROMAN QUESTION: 
Le Charivari, Punch. 
A MOHAWK AT OXFORD: 
London Review. 
THE ** SATURDAY REVIEW:” 
Weekly Register. 
— WALLS v. IRON: 
un. 
** SENSATION” DRAMAS: 
‘Times. 
DEMOCRACY : 
London Review. 
TEMPORA MUTANTUR: 
Kladderadatsch. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
A Fast Youna Lapy: 
John Bull, Observer. 
GARIBALDI at CAPRERA: 
Examiner, Spectator, &c. 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
INDEX TO THE DAILY AND WEEKLY PRESS. 





To English Residents sheeed PUBLIC OPINION is invaluable. 
EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 





OFFICE—3, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


ee © MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economie and Judicious 
Preparation of Every Meal for the Day, and for the Nursery 
aud Sick Room. By the late ALExis Soyer. With Illustra- 
tions on Wood, &e. . 
_ “Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom,” —Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’'S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR;; or, 
‘vstem of Cookery for the Kitchen of the Wealthy. With 
Piates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15s., cloth. 


London; SimPKrN, Marswatt, & Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 





This Day, in Two Vols., feap., cloth, price 12s., af 
A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: AN 
OLD, OLD STORY. 
By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
Anravn Hat, Virtur, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
| HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 








same ____ eT ape TREE T sees 18, 6d. 
PE Si APivbed aed wich ia udnebudécuaccuaddaidnsiuesdis sd 

“LL: Aaenainamancnemoaay 2 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ 1s. 6d, 
Que, th lets Bae nn 
Horace, with Latin | __Rs L  ae 1s. 6d. 


Virgil, with Latin Notes 





Sa oie ee ne 1s. Od. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. od. 
; h . Od. 

Ls Fontaine’s Fables.......... See S ea. 


All strongly bound in boards, 
( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 


Catalo 
er atalogue of General French Literature. 
by pest on Catalogue al habetically arranged with Authors’ 


teceint of 4 7 #mes and their several works. 

, sh ae < Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
ta, St OF Hac 4 » : . 
vamp, Gates agg 8 French Railway Library. 


\ Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 








_—.. 
New Work 
yp dh And of the Contributors to the ‘‘ Reason Why ” 
Wente ‘sistant Editor of the ‘Dictionary of Daily 
Sow ready 


in One Vol., crown 8yo., 38. 6d loth j 

HE - " vo., 38. 6d. cloth (postage 6d.), 

a, ISTORICAL FINGER POST: a 

dnsions, ook of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognumens, 
yoy Connection with Universal History. 


By Epwarp Sue.ron. 


<q ee 
He. ay little * : 

mrte's ictionary of Deter te will supply the place of 
ved that rapes te © many persons who cannot 


aad OPK, s P ° . 
da’s boo oe Moreover, it contains some things that 
It is ¢ the hi, hot."’— Bookseller. 
Bere W ithi ustorical student and antiquarian what ‘ En- 


i’ ist : 
© the practical housewife.” — Volunteer Service 


Lockey 
00D & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 





| 





* 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 


M R. ALEX. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE'S 

THIRD LECTURE, ‘“ The RESULTS of the 
AMERICAN DISRUPTION,” is now ready, being a con- 
tinuation of ‘‘ The Popular View of the American Civil War,” 
and ‘* England, the North and South,” both of which are still 
on sale, price Sixpence each, being the Fourth Edition. 


London: James Ripaway, Piccadilly; Wicknam, and 
C. J. Cooks, Maidstone. 





GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 

JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 

nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 

the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 

at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD’S Great Bible Warehouse, 

es ne Every family should bave this pretty 
ok. 








15th edition, price 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure 
mind in a pure body, that is health.—The Antiseptic Treat- 
ment, 
NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 


sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhoea. H. Bat- 
LIERE, No. 219, Regent-street, London ; and all Booksellers. 








A USEFUL PRESENT FOR INVALIDS, 
HE WILL OF GOD TO THE INVALID 
AS REVEALED IN THE SCRIPTURES. God's Way 
of Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. Hovistow 


& Waicut, 65, Paternoster-row ; and ali Booksellers. Price 
ls. 6d. ; post free, 18 stamps. 


Pt RE BLOOD: its Origin. Diseases of the 

Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Totestines, Chronic Diar- 
rhoea (even of many years’ standing). Spinal Complaint, and 
Asthma ; their successful Treatment. Digestion; its Derange- 
ments and Remedy. Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is ori- 
ginal thought. Sold hy Hovutstow & Wauiaur, 65, Paternoster- 
row, London ; and all Booksellers. Post free, 2s. 6d., or 30 
stamps. 


Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 


Stamps, 
YISEASES OF THE SKIN: 


a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. ‘* This admirable, we might almost say 
indispensable little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 
riched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the 
Turkish Bath.’’—Medical C; itie. 


London; T. Ricuarns, 37, Great Queen-street. 














USEFUL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


192, PICCADILLY. 
ee 


OPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. No. III. 

APRIL I. Price Half-a-Crown. Conducted by JamEs 

SAMUELSON. Containing, besides other interesting matter, the 
following original contributions ;— 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 
With an Explanatory Piate. By W. Farrnarey, C.E., D.C.L., 
Member of the Building Committee, President of the British 

ent aera oe aarencament of Science. 

tc A SATION OF SCIENCE TO . 
PLATING. By Grorer Gore. a 

ARTIFICIAL PRECIOUS STONES. By W.S8. Howerave. 

THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. With a Plate. 
By A. De QuatrervuGEs, Member of the Institute of France, 
&c., &e. Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by the Editor, 

CAVERNS AND THEIR CONTENTS. Part i. By D. T. 
Anstep, F.R.8. 

THE SUN AND SOLAR PHENOMENA, With a Coloured 
Plate. By James Breen, F.R.A.S. 

LIGHT AND COLOUR. With a Coloured Plate. By 
Ropert Hunt, F.R.S. 

THE WHITE CLOVER. With Two Plates by Tuffen West. 
By Mrs. LanKkEsteEr. 

THE HUMAN HEART. By Isaac Asne, B.A., T.C.D. 

MISCELLANEA :—The Northampton Scientific Festival.— 
‘* Fairy Rings.’’—The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society, &c.—Transiations:; 
The Kangaroo and her Young, &c. 

REVIEWS.—Percy’s Metailurgy ; Hogg’s Natural Philosophy ; 
Sowerby’s Poisonous Plants, &c. And a complete 

QUARTERLY RETROSPECT of every Department of 
Science. 

NEXT WEEK. 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING PEERAGE. 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING PARONETAGE, 
HARDWICKE’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE, 


HARDWICKE’S SHILLING HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. 
For 1862. 


By E. WALFORD, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Containing the Birth, Accession, and Marriage of each 
Personage ; his heir apparent or presumptive, family nreme, 
political bias, and patronage; as also a brief notice of the 
offices which he has hitherto held, his town address, and 
country residence. 





In a few days, price Is., 

Hardwicke’s Handy-Book of London 
for 1862 : an Easy and Comprehensive Guide to Everywhere worth 
Seeing and Hearing. Contents :— Bazaars, Ball Rooms, Cathe- 
drals, Dining Rooms, Exhibitions, Mansions of the Nobility, 
Markets, Money Order Offices, Monuments and Statues, 
Museums, Music Halls and Concert Rooms, Out-door Amuse- 
ments, Omnibuses, Palaces, Parks, Passport Offices, Pic- 
ture Galleries, Regulations, Popular Entertainments, Police 
Courts, Prisons, Railway Stations, Steamboats, Theatres, 
Telegraph Offices, &e. 


In a few days, Part II., price 1s, 6d,, or complete, in cloth, 3s., 


. On the Uses of Animals in Relation 
to the Industry of Man, 
By Epwin Lanxestsr, M.D. 


Part I., price 1s.; Part IT., 1s. 6d., or together in cloth, 3s., 
fully Llustrated, 

Dr. Lankester on Food: a Course of 
Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum, 

On Water On Alcohol 

On Salt On Wine, Spirits, and Beer 

On Starch and Sugar On Condiments, Spices, and 

On Oil, Butter, and Fat Flavours 

On Flesh-forming Food On Tea and Coffee 

On Animal Food On Tobacco and Opium 

Now ready, price 2s. 6d., with nearly 300 Illustrations, 

A Manual of Botanical Terms, for the 
use of Classes, Schools, and Private Students. 

Ly M.C, Cooxs, Author of ‘‘A Manual of Structural 

Botany.” 
Price 1s. ; or, in cloth, 1s. 64, 

A Manual of Structural Botany, for the 
use of Classes, Schools, and Private Students. By M. C. Cooxg, 
author of ‘* The Seven Sisters of Sleep,”’ &:. Lilustrated by 
more than 200 woodcuts. 

Just published, fep. 8vo., price 3s, 6d., 

The Poet of the Age: a Satirical Poem 
with Introductory Remarks on the Decline of Poetry, an 
Critical Notes. 

This day, in fep. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


The Age of Little Men. A Review of 
Fame. 
Fourth edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


Our Social Bees; Pictures of Town 
and Country, and other Papers. By Aypagw Wyytee, M.D., 
author of *‘ Curiosities of Civilization.”’ Containing 45 entertain- 
ingand instructive articles, among which will be found ;—London 
Smoke; Mock Auctions; The Suction-post; Our Peck of 


Dirt; The Artificial Man; Britannia’s Smelling- Bottle ; The 
Post-Office; Commercial Grief; Aérated Bread; Needle- 
making; Preserved Meats; Wenham Lake lee; Turkish 


Baths; Who is Mr. Reuter ? ; Candle-making ; London Btout ; 
Sewing Machines; Physical Antipathies; Ovean Horticulture; 
Brain Diificulties ; Human Hair, &e. 

Fifth edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s., 


Curiosities of Civilization. By 
Anprew Wyyrer, M.D. Reprinted from the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. Contents:—The London Commissariat ; 
Food and its Adulterations; Advertisements ; The Zoological 
Gardens; Rats; Woolwich Arsenal ; Shipwrecks ; Lodging, Food, 
and Dress of Soldiers; The Electric Telegraph; Fires and 
Fire Insurance; The Police and the Thieves; Mortality in 
Trades and Professions ; Lunatic Asylums. 


In preparation, fep. 8vo., cloth, 


Waste Products and Undeveloped 
Substances; or, Hints for Enterprise in Neglected Fields, 
By P. l. SIMMONDS, editor of the “ Technologist,” author of 
‘*’Producte of the Vegetable Kingdom,” &c. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICEE, 


192, Piccadilly, 
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THE STRENGTH OF JUDAH AND THE 


VENGEANCE OF ASHUR. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF ISAIAH. By CHARLES 
STOKES CAREY. With Frontispiece, in small 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A PARAPHRASE OF THE PROPHECIES 


F ISAIAH. WITH NOTES. 
. C.WHISH, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Church, 
East Peckham, Tunbridge. 
In small Svo., cloth. 


EDUCATION : ELEMENTARY & LIBERAL : 
THREE LECTURES, DELIVERED AT THE HALL OF THE 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, DERBY, NOV. 1861. Also, 
A LECTURE ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 
Previously delivered at the same ° 
By the Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A., of St. Wer- 
burgh’s, Derby; Joint-Editor of the Greek Testament, 

with Notes Grammatical and Ex 
In small 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 


MARGARET WARNER; 
OR, THE YOUNG WIFE AT THE FARM. 
By the Author of *‘ Nursery Influence.”’ 
With Frontispiece. In small svo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD: 
ASTORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SPIRIT OF ADOPTION. 
By the Author of “‘ Katherine Douglas.” 
With Frontispiece. In small 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
THE GREAT BIRTHDAY : 

A STORY OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
With Twenty Engravings. Imp. 16mo., cloth, gilt edges,3s. 6d. 
TOILS AND TRIUMPHS: 
MISSIONARY WORK IN THE WORLD'S DARK PLACES. 

By HARRIETTE WARNER ELLIS. 
With Six Engravings. Small Svo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
A New and Revised Edition. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. HENRY 
MARTYN. 

By the Rev. JOHN SARGENT, M.A. In one volume, small 
8vo., cloth, with Portrait and Six Engravings, price 5s. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR WOMEN. 

By the Author of ‘‘ Come to the Supper,”’ &c., &c. 

With Illustrated Wrappers. Ina packet. Price Is. 


WORDS FOR WOMEN. 


By the 





| 
BEING THE ABOVE TWELVE TRACTS BOUND INA | 


NEAT VOLUME. With Twelve Engravings. Cloth, price 
is, 6d, In cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
The Second Edition, 
HELP FOR THE HELPLESS. 
By W. B. MACKENZIE, M.A., Incumbent of St. James's, 
Holloway. In small 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 
The Second Edition. 
THE TORN BIBLE. 
ASTORY. By ALICE SOMERTON. 
With Frontispiece. In smal] 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


| 


The Fifth Thousand. 
BROAD SHADOWS ON LIFES PATHWAY. 
By the Author of “‘ Doing and Suffering.” 
With a New Frontispiece. Small 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 
A Third -Edition of 7 
THE CLERGYMAN’S LEGAL HANDBOOK ; 
OR, COMPENDIUM of CLERICAL and PAROCHIAL LAW: 
Being a Manual of the Laws affecting the Relative Rights, 
Position, and Duties of the Clergy and their Parishioners, 
including the Law applicable to New Parishes and Eccle- 
siastical Districts. By JAMES MURRAY DALE. 
Revised and Enlar In small 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 
The Third Edition. 
WOMAN'S SERVICE ON THE LORD'S DAY. 
By the Author of “ England's Daybreak.” 
With a Preface, by the Lord Bishop of Rocnester. 
With Frontispiece. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
The Third Edition. 
STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS: EARLY 


CHASTENED, EARLY BLESSED. 
MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM GELDART, by Mrs. GELDART. 
With Portrait. Small 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Fifteenth Thousand. 

DOING AND SUFFERING. 
MEMORIALS OF ELIZABETH AND FRANCES, DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE LATE REV. E. BICKERSTETH. 

By their Sister. With Portrait. Small 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Sixty-seventh Thousand. An Illustrated Edition of 
MINISTERING CHILDREN. 
By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 
Cloth, gilt, price 5s. With Eight Engravings, by Birxkrt 
Foster and L. Stocss, A.R.A. 
A Cheap Edition of 
MINISTERING CHILDREN. 
By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 
In limp cloth, with a Frontispiece. Price Half-a-Crown. 
The Twenty-fifth Thousand of 
THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. 
By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 
With Steel Title. Small 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
The Ninth Thousand of 
ENGLAND'S YEOMEN ; 
OR, LIFE IN A FARM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 
With Frontispiece. In small 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 
: The Fifth Thousand of 
WORDS IN SEASON FOR THEM WHO 
ARE WEARY. 
By the Rev. W. B. MACKENZIE, M.A. 
In small 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
A New Edition of ‘ 
PRAYERS for FAMILIES for SIX WEEKS. 
By the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH. 


MESSRS, SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY ARE NOW PUBLISHING: 





In large type, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Thousand, in small 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Also, the Thirty-third | 


—_ 


Ninth Edition. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
i iry into th : 
oy nrg es nyo the agen 
v. 4 ’ M. . 
ae Martell, Dorset. In BVO., price 10 ay % Hint 


Third Thousand, 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK OP 


ECCLESIASTES, 

By the Rev. CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A., Rector 
Martell, Dorset, Author of “ An Exposition of Pane Hinton 
&c., &c. In crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. crix.” 


DEAR OLD ENGLAND, 
A DESCRIPTION OF OUR FATHERLA 
TO ALL ENGLISH CHILDREN.) 4T@D 


By J. A. WINSCOM, Author of ‘* Vineyard Labourer 
With 40 Engravings. Crown 8vo., price 6s, Me 


The Fourth Thousand of 
RIVERS IN THE DESERT; 
Or, the Great Awakening in Burmah, B 
BAILLIE. With Six Engravings. In small Gyo enagots 
The Fourth Edition. 
THE EARNEST CHRISTIAN. 
Memoirs and Letters of Harriette M. Jukes, wife of the Rey 
M. R. Jukes. By Mrs. H. A. GILBERT. With Portrait 
Small 8vo., cloth, price 5s. ’ 
Third Thousand. 
. THE RECTORY AND THE MANoR 
A TALE. By Mrs. CAREY BROCK, 
Author of “* Children at Home,” “‘ Working and Waiting,” &¢. 
With Frontispiece. Small 8vo., cloth, price 5s," 


Second Edition. 
ENGLAND'S DAYBREAK : 


Narratives of the Reformation in the 14th and following cep, 
turies. By the Author of ‘Come to the Supper” 
With Engravings. Small 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HOLy 


SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. E. A. LITTON, M.A., Rector of N, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 
With Six Maps. In small 8vo., cloth, price 5s, 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. THOMAS 


GAJETAN RAGLAND, B.D. 


Fellow of Corpus Chri-ti Col., Cambridge, and Itinerating Mis. 
sionary of Church Missionary Soc. in N. Tinnevelly, §, India. 
By the Rev, THOMAS THOMASON PEROWNE, B.), 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. In cr. 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6, 


A MEDICAL HANDBOOK; 


Comprehending all such Information on Medicai and Sanitary 
Subjects as is desirable in Educated Persons. With Hints 
and Advice to Clergymen and Visitors of the Poor. 

By FREDERICK W. HEADLAND, M.D., Fellow of the College 

of Physicians, and Assistant- Physician to the Charing-cros 
Hospital. In small 8vo., cloth, price 5s, 





SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street, London. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN MORGAN, 10, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


(Just published, 


HADOWS OF TRUTH; or, THOUGHTS 
and ALLEGORIES, in Prose and Verse. A Sunday 


i 


Book for Young Persons. By G. M. C. Cloth boards, elegant, | 


gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


NEW ONE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Cloth boards, with coloured frontispieces. Suitable for Prizes 
or Presents, as well as for Sunday School and Parochial 
Libraries. 

PLEASANT PATHS FOR LITTLE FEET. 
GOODLY CEDARS. 

HELEN MORTON'S TRIAL. 

BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS. 


SALVATION ; or, a Summary of Saving Truths. 


| 
| 





Works by the Rev. W-. Walsham How, M.A, 
Rector of Whittington, Shropshire, Rural Dean. 


PLAIN WORDS :— 


First Serxies—Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor and for 


| Family Reading. 


Sxconp Series—Short Sermons for the Sundays and Chief 
Holy-days of the Christian Church. 

In Two Volumes. Price 2s. each, limp cloth, and 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

A Large Type Edition, in cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. each 
volume. 

“If any of our readers wish to establish the custom of 
Sunday evening readings, we can cordially recommend them 


| this little work. The tone of the bookis good throughout; 


| ries out 


By Jostau W. Smitrn, B.C.L., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. | 
Price id. on paper ; strong cloth, 2d.; and cloth extra, gilt | 


edges, 3d. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A CATECHISM of the Way of Salvation, de- 
signed to be used after the Church Catechism. 


| 


Price 1d. in paper covers ; strong cloth, 2d. ; andcloth extra, | 


gilt edges, 3d. 


*,* Both of the above are published with the approval of | 


the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 


London: JOHN MORGAN, 10, Paternoster-Row. 


| 


and the simple, earnest style in which it is written well car- 
its title of ‘Plain Words.’"’—Church qf England 
Monthly Review. 

** Mr. How’s Sermons are good as wellas cheap. They are 
plain, practical, and sound.’’—Guardian. 

TWENTY-FOUR PRACTICAL SERMONS. 
In limp cloth, 2s., and 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

PSALM LL, a Course of Seven Lenten Sermons. 
Price, in limp cloth, 1s. ; in large type, 1s. 6d. 

DAILY PRAYER for CHURCHMEN. Com- 
piled chiefly from the Common Prayer. Second edition. Cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. 





PRAYERS FOR SCHOOLS. Price, in cover, 
3d.; in limp cloth, 6d. 
THREE ALL-SAINTS’ SUMMERS ; and other 


Teachings of Nature toa Busy Man. Handsomely bou/ 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Church Music. 
A SELECTION of PSALMand HYMN TUNB 


of a sound and devotional character, adapted for the use 4 
Parish Choirs and Churches. Edited and arranged by 5.# 
sueene, Organist and Choir-Master, Henley-on-Thames. 
rice Is, 
‘Mr. Thorne has certainly succeeded in making 4 good 
collection of Metrical Tunes and Chants.’’—English 
man. 


A SELECTION of SINGLE and DOUBLE 
CHANTS. Edited and arranged by E. H. Taonss. 
Is. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Pointed for (hast 
ing. Price, limp cloth, 6d. 


CANTICLES, Pointed for Chanting, and ri 
Appropriate Chants selected for each, giving var ety 
Weeks. By the Rev. W. W. How, M.A. Price Is. 


—————«« 





In crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 800 pp., 
N EN OF THE TIME: a Dictionary of 


Eminent Livin 
New Edition, thorvughly Revised, and for the 


, L reater part 
re-written, with the 


Oxford. 


** We cordially recommend this ‘Red Book’ of celebrities as 
a most desirable library companion. In it will be found a brief, 
but satisfactory, sketch of every leading man or woman in any 
profession or denomination.” —Notes and Queries. 


London: Rovritepex, Warne, & RovriepGs, Farringdon 
street. 


THE BEST HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


In Seven Volumes, fcap. 8vo., price 21s. cloth ; 
or boards, 17s. ed, 


ANCROFT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES, from their Colonization to their Independence. 

This standard work contains more than 10,000 references to 

the best Histories and Manuscripts in existence, and should, at 

the present time, be minutely studied by all who wish to obtain 

a clear idea of the original causes of the difficulties through 
which the United States are now passing. 


London: Rovrizepex, Warne, & RovruenGs, Farringdon- 
street, 





| 
Characters (including Women). A | 


dition of Several Hundred New Articles. | 
By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, | 


| 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


\ AGNA-CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
1 GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Fac-simile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215), preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 
Copied by expreas permission, 


London: Jonn Campy Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 


New Work, bythe Author of ‘ Friends in Council.” 
This day, post 8vo., 5s. 
O RGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE. 
An Essay. 
London: Parker, Son, & Borex, West Strand. 








Lately published, in 1 thick volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


GYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS ; being an 
Attempt to Explain their Nature, Origin, and Meaning. 
With a Vocabulary. 
By Samvet Sarre. 
Also may be had, by the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS from the BRITISH 
MUSEUM and other Sources. 216 Plates in folio. Price 
£5. 10s. 

London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF THE Mt 
JAMES PYCROFT’S WORKS. 


TWENTY YEARS in the CHUB 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 64. 


ELKESTON RECTORY, a CONTINUATOS 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. Or both s 
volume, price 5s. cloth, boards. 


AGONY POINT. One Volume, crown ro # 
5s. cloth, boards. ° 
By Tus Rev. Jamzs Pycrort, B.A. 


London: L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W_ 


Now ready, 1 vol., post 8vo. cloth, price 76 64, 


MEMOIRS of COUNT JOHN ABR 
BENE. With Documents and Notes, and 8 
Letters of Silvio Pellico. Translated from the origins 


By Count Cuaries ArrivaBENs. r 
London: L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, U’ 


Now ready, 1 vol. feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5 It 
Tua CRAWFORDS. 
By Carotrye RIcKETTS, on 
Author of “Colonel Repton’s Daughter, 











L. Boorn, 307, nent Te 








—_— 





_— 


5 MH63 


Loxpos :—Printed by Witt1am Lrrrvx, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published #7 
the said W, Lirrisz, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvurpay, Marcu 22, 1962, 
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